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CATTLE-KINGS. 


BY EDGAR BOYD CAMP. 


My earliest recollections were on the prairies 
of Illinois, that just come into Statehood, and 
the tide of home-seekers with their prairie 
schooners could be seen wending their way in 
every direction, some to remain, while others 
drifted further into even newer sections, where 
they believed choicer lands could be found in the 
territory lying west. To me it is still an interest- 
ing sight, these families of home-seekers, with 
their white covered wagons moving by day and 
camping at night, sometimes drawn by a yoke of 
oxen, or a team of mules or horses, whose every 
movement plainly showed they were getting the 
worst of the bargain. They seemed to even un- 
derstand the many questions their master would 
ask over and over again to every person they 
chanced to meet, about the climate, soil, fuel and 
market, and the prospect of a railroad coming 
that way. 

Beside him sits his patient wife, and from un- 
der the curtains peep two or three bright eyed 
children, all eager to understand the ful] mean- 
ing of the answers to ali the ques- 





tion of the State, who did not care to see the 
country settled up. This has ever been the case. 

One of my earliest duties when a little boy 
was to drive cattle to and from the herds that 
each day fed a few miles from our home, watched 
over by a herder to keep the cattle from drifting 
and being driven away by the many droves of 
cattle that were ever passing across the prairies 
to the Chicago markets, a distance of nearly 100 
miles. In those days, one would think no more 
of seeing great droves of cattle in Illinois than 
we would to-day to see them on the plains of 
Colorado, Wyoming or Montana, and the brand- 
ing iron was as freely used then as to-day. Civil- 
ization, as it advanced from year to year, pushed 
the cattle-kings out, only to follow them further 
west. 

In 1881, I found myself drifting from the thick- 
ly settled farms that I had watched improved 
from a barren plain to a real ‘‘Garden of Eden” 
in beauty and grandeur, to live over again the 
scenes of my boyhood in the far West. I found 
that the cattle-kings in their glory had full sway 
over these great Western ranges of the Rockies, 
their numberless cattle, which had increased so 
rapidly during the 80’s, seeming to cover the thou- 
sand hills and defy the advance of civilization 





with its farmers and their small herds of cattle 
and sheep. But to-day they are conquered and 
are bowing to the inevitable. 

In the spring of ’82 I settled in the beautiful 
valley of the Yellowstone, in the then Territory 
of Montana, and for a few years watched with 
boyish interest the settlers, many coming over- 
land in the sameold prairie schooners and in the 
same style I have already described as on the 
prairies of Illinois. 

Soon farm-houses sprang up throughout the 
valleys, fences were built, leaving only narrow 
roads or lanes leading to the railroad towns. 
Thousands of head of young stock were being 
shipped into the Territory, while large droves 
were trailed or driven over land from the States. 
The cattle-kings set up thecry, ‘‘The ranges are 
being overcrowded,” and many a strife was 
waged among themselves to preserve what each 
claimed was his range. Then came the kick, 
that it was hard to get their cattle to the stock- 
yards at the shipping stations, on account of so 
much land being fenced, and the poor farmer (or 
ranchman, as heis now called in the West) was 
being cursed by the cowboy and stockmen for 
his intrusion into the valleys. But this was 
only adrop in the bucket compared with other 








tions, eager to know when they are 
to reach their new home. The father 
jumps down from the wagon and 
shades hiseyes with his brawny hand, 
and scans the lay of the country inn 
every direction a3 far as the eye can 
see. While the conversation is going 
on, the oldest child, either boy or 
girl, rides up on the old family horse, 
driving behind the wagon a few head 
of cows,a few sheep and a colt or two. 
At the end of the wagon the ducks 
and the barn-yard fowls stretch their 
necks, eager to be loosened from their 
close confinement. The handles of a 
plow can beseen, a rake and hoe with 
a few wooden chairs are fastened to 
the side of the wagon, while the in- 
side is loaded down with all the house- 
hold effects it can hold. Yes, it is an 
interesting scene, one that can never 
be forgotten. How my heart goes out 
in longing to again meet those who 
settled around our old farm: house, to 
become our neighbors and help settle 
up those rich prairies, making that 
grand State one of the richest on the 
continent. But they were not welcome 
to the then cattle-kings of that sec- 
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troubles that were fast growing to madden and 
try the ambition of these cattle-kings. The sheep 
industry was growing to an an alarming extent. 
Sheepmen were called trespassers upon these 
ranges, for cattle would not range where the 
sheep had fed. Many a fight and bitter strife 
sprang up between the two industries, and while 
“the gun” was freely displayed, it was seldom 
sed, and the sheepmen held their ground in 
most cases, and their profits increased so rapidly 
that they were given greater respect and in- 
fluence, and were classed above the small ranch- 
ers, though hated even more by the cattle-kings, 
who were powerless to stay the tide that was fast 
pushing them from their accustomed ranges. 

In spite of this the cattle industry flourished 
and increased to a wonderful extent until the 
severe winters of ‘86 and ’87, when thousands of 
head of cattle perished in the storms, which 
caused great losses and checked the imports of 
new stock and increased the exports during the 
next fall, which sorely tried the financial stand- 
ing of the Territory, but the mild winters of ‘88 
and ‘8? largely restored the cattle interests. The 
sheep interest,with that of the ranchmen during 
that time, had outreached the cattle-kings and 
was causing more trouble and of an alarming 
nature. All the availing lands on both sides of 
of the rivers and the small streams were being 
thickly settled up; and by fencing the ranches, 
range stock were cut off from the water in some 
places for several miles, and where they could 
reach the water there would be so much stock 
watering at that place that the grass would be 
fed off, the stock each day going farther to 
find feed. The animals grazing near the water 
would find feed so very short they would not 
grow and fatten as they should. Not only have 
the streams been fenced but nearly all the springs 
located back on the ranges have been fenced by 
men for home ranches; and whether cattlemen 
or sheepmen they are all obliged to cut hay, and 
if possible they use the spring water to irrigate 
their meadows. Even the small creeks are being 
dammed upand water-rights taken outso that the 
water can be owned. From these facts it can 
easily be understood how some of the largest and 
best ranges are being spoiled for range stock. 
This does not effect the industry so much, for 
most of the sheepmen have their summer and 
winter ranges, and have provided watering 
places. The sheep always being under the control 
of their herder, can be driven in and out of en- 
closures without getting into the meadows. In 
nearly all sections of the West, the former cat- 
tle-kings now admit, the day for range stock is 
fast passing away and the stock that will remain 
must be placed and handled ona different basis. 
Their number must b3 cut down and watched 
over, to see that they do not drift into sections 
where they cannot get the water they need. It 
is only a question of a few years before the num- 
ber of Western range cattle will be cut down one- 
half what it has been in the past, but this defici- 
ency will be largely made up by the ranchmen, 
who will own from twenty-five toa hundred and 
fifty each, according to the number they can feed 
and take care of. 

These facts will also apply to range horses as 
well as cattle. The result will be just the same as 
it has been in the past with all the States lying 
further east. Emigration and the settling up of 
the country will of necessity place all stock-rais- 
ing on a different basis, and the fact that the in- 
terest of the cattle-kings is not what it was, 
does not in any way injure these Western States 
that have only lately been brought into State- 
hood. But on the other hand it shows a healthful 
and higher state of civilization, lands becoming 
valuable by being placed under a state of cultiva- 
tion that a few years ago were classed as worth- 
less and that could not be reclaimed. Necessity is 
truly the mother of invention, and when the 





choice lands can be had, settlers will go to work 
in what seems to be a barren waste. 

I well remember the advice a friend gave me 
just as I was about to leave my home in Illinois 
for the West. He said, taking me by the hand, 
‘‘Remember this, when you get West, that a 
country may not be as barren and poor as it 
looks. I had a brother who came to Illinois 
from New York State when the former was a 
Territory and very thinly settled. He soon re- 
turned to his home with this statement: ‘I 
would not live in Illinoisif I could own the whole 
Territory.’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘it isa barren wil- 
derness; you can ride for miles and miles, and as 
far as the eye can see there is not a tree or 
stream to be seen. Nothing would grow there.’ ” I 
thought of these words many times after reach- 
ing Montana, and the advice proved valuable. 
Thousands of intended settlers have returned 
home from a visit in the far West with these 
same words, ‘‘A barren country,” etc. 

While thereare lands in these Western States 
that are practically worthless, yet there are 
thousands of acres which are still open to settle- 
ment, that are thought to be worthless and can- 
not be reclaimed, that will yet astonish the most 
sanguine lover and believer in the richness of the 
Western soil, and it will be accomplished,too, by 
some Eastern farmer who has learned the lesson 
that the great things of this life are accomplished 
by patience and perseverance, even though the 
road to success may be rocky and strewn with 
thorns. Let the cattle-kings go, and let the on- 
ward march toa higher state of civilization be 
the password to every new comer into this once 
far-off Western wilderness, until it is recognized 
the world over as not only a great stock country 
but as one of the greatest bread, manufacturing 
and mining producing sections of the United 
States. What civilization has done for Illinois 
and the Western States, it can, and is doing for 
the Pacific Northwest. 
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FISHES THAT DO NoT MOvE.—A great many 
of our well-known fishes do not move from 
Christmas to Easter, and often for a much longer 
period. I paid a visit to the chief Canadian fish 
hatchery, which is under the superintendence of 
Mr. Wilmot, at Newcastle, Ontario, early in 
December. In some of the tanks were carp and 
in others were eels. One large eel was in the form 
of the letter S, and poised midway in the water; 
when I returned to Newcastle, early in March, 
the eel had not changed its place or his form, 
and Mr. Wilmot assured me that it has not 
moved all that time. Thecarp lay close to the 
bottom of the tanks and did not move either. 
They like to go into deep, reedy lakes or ponds, 
get close to the bottom, and remain there till the 
ice above their heads has melted. Unless they 
are disturbed I doubt if some of these hibernating 
fishes move so much as a fin during the winter. 
A frog will remain for four months, looking ap- 
parently into the heavens with wide-opened 
eyes without once moving them or the body. 
At the New York Hospital they related to me 
a curious occurrence bearing on the hibernation 
of fishes. In the conservatory, in the upper part 
of the building, they had several glass jars in 
which were gold-fish, which is a species of carp. 
One morning the care-taker found a jar broken 
and the water frozen through and through, the 
fish of course being as rigid as ice. The lump 
was taken away and thrown into an old rubbish 
barrel where it remained several weeks. One 
March day the sun was unusually strong and it 
split the cylinder of ice, but what was the aston- 
ishment of the care-taker to see the tail of the 
fish wriggling out of a part of the broken block. 
The actual freezing had not kllled the filsh,which 
was removed to another tank, where it swims 
about as if nothing had befallen it.— Our Animal 
Friends. 





FREIGHTING ON THE MOJAVE DESERT. 





The following is from a book entitled ‘‘Il)ustrat- 
ed Sketches of Death Valley,” by John R. Spears: 

The teams consisted of eighteen mules and two 
horses. As was said, the man who handles four 
trained horses before a society coach, or eight 
huge Percherons before a safe-carrying truck, 
may think himself a pretty good driver, but in 
the desert, to use the desert term, he would be a 
sick raw-hide beside the man who steers eight- 
een mules with a jerk-line. To compare the one 
with the other is like comparing a Corinthian 
yachtsman, or the deck-hand of a harbor scow, 
to the captain of a Black Ball liner, if we may 
use a nautical simile in a story of the desert. 

In building the desert freight train, the front 
wagon receives a tongue of ordinary length, 
while from the rear axle projects a little wrought- 
iron tongue about three fzet long. The second 
wagon has a tongue, say six feet long, with a 
stout vertical ring on the end of it, which, when 
the two wagons are coupled together, slides over 
the three-foot tail of the front wagon. Then, to 
hold the two wagons together, a stout chain runs 
from the front axle of one to the front axle of the 
other. 

The horses and mules are harnessed up in pairs. 
The horses are attached to the wagon at the 
tongue,and a great handsome 2,800-pound team it 
is—gentle, obedient, and strong as a locomotive. 
Ahead of them stretch the mules, their double- 
trees geared to a chain that leads from a forward 
axle. The most civilized pair are placed in the 
lead and the next in intelligence just ahead of 
the tongue, while the sinful, the fun-loving, and 
the raw-hides fillin between. The nigh leader 
has a bridle with the strap from the left jaw 
shorter than the other, and from this bridle runs 
a braided cotton rope a half an inch in diameter, 
through fair-leaders on each mule to the hand of 
the driver, who sits on a perch on the front end 
of the wagon box just eight feet above the 
ground. That rope is known as the jerk-line, and 
its length is not far from 120 feet. The team that 
draws the desert freight train stretches out for 
more than 100 feet in front of the wagon. 

if historians and poets have been justified in 
writing rapturously about the Arab and his 
steed, what we may not say of the Death Valley 
teamster and his mules? To see him soar up 
over the front wheel to his perch, tilt his hat 
back on a rear corner of his head, gather in the 
slack of a jerk-line, loosen the ponderous brake, 
and awaken the dormant energies of the team 
with “Git up, you; git up,” is the 
experience of a tourist’s life-time. And when at 
the end of a journey, the teamster pulls up be- 
side the dump with the mules in a line so straight 
that a stretched string would touch the ear of 
every mule on either side of the chain, as has 
often been done, one wants to be introduced and 
shake hands, as with ‘tone whom lesser minds 
make boast of having seen.”” And when one sees 
the mules settle forward in their collars, feeling 
gently of their load, until at last the chain 
stretches as firm as an iron bar, and with one ac- 
cord start the train of well-nigh 60,000 pounds 
weight almost as though it was naught, he wants 
to be introduced and shake hands with the mules, 
too—that is, figuratively speaking. Their in- 
telligence is such that he would be proud of a 
speaking acquaintance with them, but if he knew 
the mules he would be a little shy about getting 
within hand-shaking range. 

It is wonderfully interesting, too, to watch the 
mules as they turn a sharp corner in a canon, or 
on a trail where it rounds a sharp turn on the 
mountain side. Span after span, near the end of 
the tongue,often without a word from the driver, 
will jump over the long chain and pull away ona 
tangent that the heavy load may be dragged 
around. Even then the novice wonders how they 
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succeed, for some of the curves are so sharp that 
the leaders pull in one direction while the wag- 
ons are traveling very nearly in an opposite one. 

In their short journey after fuel, the drivers 
of *he ten-horse teams often manage their outfits 
alone. It is but a day’s trip from the village to 
the wood camp and back; but in freighting over 
desert with a twenty-animal team, every driver 
has an assistant called aswamper. T'he swamper’s 
duties are multifarious. On a down-grade, he 
climbs to a perch on the rear wagon and puts on 
the brake; on the up-grade, he reasons with and 
throws rocks at the indolent and obstreperous 
mules. As meal-time approaches he kicks dead 
branches from the grease-brush along the route, 
and pulls up sage-brush roots for fuel. When 
the outfit stops, he cooks the food while the 
driver feeds the animals, and when the meal is 
over, washes the dishes, which, with the food, 
are carried jn a convenient box in the wagon. 

The mules get their grain from boxes which 
are arranged to be secured to the wagon tongue 
and between the wheels, when feeding. They 
eat their hay from the ground. Beyond feeding 
and watering, the animals get no care—they 
curry themselves by rolling on the sand,and roll- 
ing with cyclonic vigor, at that. The cloud of 
dust raised when an outfit of mules starts in for 
a lark is suggestive of a Death Valley sand- 
storm, and there is nothing to compare with 
their cries of glee after the rolling is done. 
The work is not wearing on the animals. It is 
common and polite to say to adriver, whena 
thin or scrawny mule is seen ina big team: 
‘Been getting a rawhide, hey?’’ which, being 
interpreted, means: ‘‘Ah, I observe you have 
recently purchased an animal unaccustomed to 
the work.” 

(Juite as interesting as the teams and the 
freight trains of the desert are the men who 
handle them. The drivers receive from $100 to 
$120 p2r month, and the swampers abcut $75 
They furnish their own food and bedding. The 
bill of fare served at a desert freight camp in- 
cludes bacon, bread, and beans for a foundation, 
with every variety of canned goods known to 
the grocery trade for the upper strata. They 
carry Dutch ovens for their baking, pans for 
frying, and tin kettles for stewing. On the 
whole, however, they do not eat much fancy 
canned stuff, and a cobbler made of canned 
peaches serves for both pie and cake. 

**We don’tcare much for gimcracks, but we’re 
hellon grub. The gimecracks don’t stay by ye,” 
as one said. They rarely carry liquor for use on 
the road. I observed that empty bottles on some 
of the desert trails were as thick as good resolu- 
tions on the road to sheol, but the teamster did 
not empty or leave them there. They had served 
to cheer the road for gentlemen en route to in- 
spect Breyfogle, Gunsight lead, and Peg-Leg 
mines, discovered by enthusiastic eaters of grub- 
stakes. 

This is not to say, however, that the teamster 
is a disciple of Neal Dow, or the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. While the five trains 


were running regularly between Death Valley | 


and Mojave, the chief care of Superintendent 
Perry was to keep them moving regularly. He 
had the road so divided that the teams went out 
to the valley, got loaded, and returned to Mojave 
on the twentieth day at3 o’clock with a precision 
that was remarkable. At Mojave the teamster 
was allowed to have the rest of the day and night 
to himself, and it usually happened that when 
the hour of starting came next day, he rolled in 
instead of soared to his perch, and then, as he 
blinked his eyes and pawed the jerk-line, said: 

“Git hep-th-th-th-th yougithop.” 

It is a matter of record that the mules under- 
stood him, nevertheless—that, in fact,these long- 
eared, brush-tailed tugs of the desert never did 
but once fail to understand the driver, no matter 


a 


what his condition. On that occasion the driver, 
instead of getting drunk, had gone to hear an 
evangelist preach, and had beenconverted. Next 
morning, it is said, when he mounted the wagon 
and invited the team to go on, the mules, with 
one accord, turned their heads over their should- 
ers, cocked forward their ears and stared at him. 
He had omitted the customary emphasis from his 
command. 

It is a curious fact—a fact that a thoroughbred 
Kansas boomer will scarcely believe in—that the 
building of a railroad to a desert mining camp 
invariably decreases the life and activity seen on 
the streets and among the business houses. The 
railroad benefits the mine owners, but injures 
everyone else. The explanation is simple, how- 
ever. Before the railroad reaches the active 
camp, all the supplies are brought by teams, and 
so are the mails and the passengers. When the 
railroad comes, the teamsters and swampers 
drive away to return no more, and the railroad 
brings none to take their place. In fact, it would 
take a pretty lively citizen to fill the place of a 
departed teamster, in any event. 





“There was a faro bank running most of the 
time at Mojave. It was a good thing for us, for 
the teamsters could go broke in one night and be 





them around up the mountain-side, a curve is 
reached, an animal falls, or a wheel strikes a 
rock or arut, and, with thunderous crash, over 
go the great wagons, and the teamster who has 
stuck to his post goes with them. There are 
many graves on the desert of men who died with 
their boots on, but some of them hold men who 
were killed while striving to guide a runaway 
freight-team in a wild dash down the side of a 
desert mountain. 

As one may suppose, the effect of desert life 
upon the teamster is almost every way deterior- 
ating. The men who drove from Mojave were 
out twenty days for each half day in the settle 
ment, and the settlement itself was but a collec- 
tion of shanties on asarid a part of the desert as 
can be found outside of Death Valley. They were 
not men of education or very wide experience. 
Their topics of conversation The 
driver and his swamper had very little to say to 
each other. To all intents and purposes each 
lived a solitary life. Being thus alone they grew 
morose and sullen. Their discomforts by night 
and their misery by day in the desert heat added 
to their ill nature. They became ina way insane. 
It was necessary whenever a team came in to in- 
quire of each man separately whether he was 


were few. 








A SIXTEEN MULE FREIGHT TEAM, 


ready to go out over the road inthe morning,” 
suid Supt. Perry. 

That was by no means a heartless remark, as 
it seems to be at first blush, for if the teamster 
did not gamble away his money, he was sure to 
get drunk and spend it in ways more harmful, 
while if by any chance he got the wages of two 
months in his pocket at once, he would rush off 
to Los Angeles for a spree that would take a fort- 
night or more to recover from. The teamsters 
are, with rare exceptions, unmarried men. 

The life of a teamster on the desert is not only 
one of hardship,it is in places extremely danger- 
| ous. Mention has been made of the grades up 
| which the loads must be dragged. There are 
| 





other grades down the mountains, like the one, 
| for instance, on the road from Granite Spring to- 
ward Mojave, where the plunge is not only steep, 
but the road-bed is as hard asa turnpike. The 
load must go down, and so when the brink is 
reached the driver throws his weight on the brake 
of the front wagon, the swamper handles the 
brake on the rear one, and away they go, creak- 
ing, and groaning, and sliding, till the bottom is 
reached. If the brake holds, all is well, but now 
and then a brake-block gives way, and such a 
race with death as then begins can not be seen 
elsewhere. With yells and curses, the long team 
is started in a gallop, an effort is made to swing 
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perfectly satisfied with the other, and whether 
a change was desired or would be objected to. If 
the least ill will was displayed by one toward the 
other, a new swamper was provided, lest a fight 
follow on the desert and one kill the other. Even 
the greatest precaution could not prevent murder. 


addres 

OREGON MYRTLE.—An Oregon exchange says 
that a company has been formed in Marshfield, 
Ore., to introduce myrtle lumber into the mar- 
kets. The company has a capital of $100,000, 
Myrtle is a wood but little known even on this 
coast and its value not appreciated. A recent 
article in Hardwood says that its botanical name 
is Umbellulularia California, and that it is a beau- 
tiful tree growing to the height of ninety feet or 
sometimes more, with a diameter of three or four 
feet. The wood is hard, and of grayish olive 
tint, and is very beautiful. Sometimes it is 
found with black streaks running through it, 
giving it a very odd appearance. This variety, 
called black myrtle, is much sought after for fine 
panel and cabinet work. It is useful also for 
wooden wheels, steering gear, etc. The tree is 
plentiful in the southern part of the State on the 
Umpqua River and Coos Bay, and is one of our 
most valuable varieties. The wood is heavy, 
hard, fine grained, with a beautiful figure, and 
has a bright luster here and there. 
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SKOOKUM-TUMTUM’S 
TREACHERY. 


sy H. L. WILLIAMS. 
The Chiloweyuck River is an affluent of the 
Frazer and has rapids at places which would 
check the ‘row, brothers’’ of the Canadian voy- 
ageurs, they are so ugly. The oppression of im- 
mense silence still hangs over these solitudes 
where the hamlets are called villages and the 
most lonesome spots have brand-new stakes, fresh 
fine city lots! A little 


lages con 


with paint, to designate 
ahead of the railroad, two Indian vil 
front each other on opposite banks above a rapid, 


. seri yl) 
and the waters swirl 


with ominous hiss at the 
passage, and make one very much doubt the tra- 
dition that Indian Romeos traversed it at night 
to keep tryst with squaw Juliets. 

One day the throng was immense, for the wilds, 
at thiscrossing. Inrough wagons and on horses, 
unkempt as the [iuss-Polish, half-breed, Yankee 
and other residents who drove,—all the popula- 
lation of this future centre of the world (to quote 
the Hamstring Siwash Advocate 


in a hearty, familiar way the gentlemen repre- 


flocked to greet 


senting corporations whose delegates were full of 
brag on what they would do for the West. The 
speculators in real estate, mines and lumber hur- 
rahed themselves hoarse and squeezed the po- 
tentates’ hands so that they would defy the man- 
icure to straighten them in a month; all kinds of 
‘‘sheep-pison”’ and ‘‘embalming-fluid” circulated, 
and local pride swelled every bosom. Even the 
natives, usually taciturn to an annoying point, 
and a little elevated by whiskey free for once, 
jolned in the cheers. 

The real estate men did not know, however, 
whether to be flattered or fearful when it was 
found that quite a party remained of these strang- 
ers, scattered as accommodation allowed. Prom- 
inent among them was the railroad magnate 
Judge Tankervill, whose burly figure, overbear- 
ing manner and coarse voice made it a wonder 
that so gentle and lovable a being as his daugh- 
He had been 
dragged up; at the age of seventeen, while araw 
canal boatman’s drudge, he invented an improve- 


ter Dilly could be of kin to him. 


ment on dressing fibre for cordage, patented it, 
found he had a fortune in that alone, stuck to it 
and continued to coin thousands. His wealth 
magnified in the simple eyes around him. Be- 
sought to stay and build acity to be called by his 
name, the Judge winked his grey eyes and, 
chewing his cud like a bovine, responded that he 
was staying a month anyway. Therough ways 
suited him: they renewed his early life; he 
treated and was treated ‘‘up to the knocker,” to 
ise his phrase; he was happy in this nook, toss- 
ng halves up for the red nigger boys toshoot at, 
or into the shallows to have them dive for, sur- 
rounded by toadies, listened to it with awe asa 
s0ion. 

Meanwhile, his daughter, after three days, 
wore out the novelty of the attractions. She be- 
gan to believe, with the landlady at the Falls Ho- 
tel, that 
lady out here oughter to be shot, and she would 


‘A man who would bring a gen-teel 
be at the right end of the gun when it went off, 
too! ’ 
Shunuaing t 
other short period, Miss Tankervill, from whom 


is sole female companion, after an- 


the men held aloof after seeing that one witha 
‘Youropean training” was a notch above their 
roved the limits of the town-in-pros- 
She had the 
assurance that, if any savages, human or t’other, 


attainments, 
yective and the edges of the river. 
I 


appeared, as she had expressed her apprehension 
of, a hundred dead-sure guns would be fired on 
her behalf. Anything which powder and ball 
could not master was abnormal. 

Finding some sheets of rough white paper in 
the hotel, inducing the half-breed servant of all 
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rHE SAVAGE MADE A PASTIME OF 


work to make her some pigments after the man- 
ner of those with which the braves of his nation 
decked themselves for feasts, she added brushes 
for which the house cat suffered and betook her- 
self to the riverside to sketch in paint. At a 
respectful distance the young folks, mostly for- 
eigners,—the American baby coming slowly and 


| in single file; not in battalions like these Huns, 


Fins and Russes—stared while she strove in vain 
to depict the solemnity of Mount Olympus, the 
play of the capricious stream and the glory of 
the translucent atmosphere. The murmur of 
the rapids came incessantly to her ear and she 
hummed old reminiscences of the Paris Opera 
Comique to its burden. If she did not make 


much of a success with her work, she “‘jist made 
the purtiest pictur this yer ole townkin turn 
out!” and, ‘*Hi! come along, that feller with the 
instantan’ous kodak that they war telling about 
in the East when I left them diggins!”’ So said 
Big Gomly, the hotel proprietor. 

To one of the party, the slender yet well-knit 





PROPELLING THE LARGE SKIFF.” 


secretary who was eternally ‘“short-handing” 
every sentence the residents uttered, this iso- 
lated form by the rushing waterside was a worry 
—a haunting figure which followed him into 
dreamland. 

Love of adventure had led Con Cressent to 
join the party, and love of woman had forced 
him to stay over with this detachment in the 
wild place. He excused himself from the bear 
hunt, the salmon spearing, the honey seeking, 
the penetration of the forest to see a big tree; 
he averred that he had statistics to tabulate: 
but it seemed odd to those who wanted reliable 
tables on which to cast up the chances of West- 
ern investment, to see how he sought the river 
edge when Miss Tankervill was sketching. From 
watching her at an interval which daily grew 
narrower, he fell to studying her so that he di- 
vined the progress of her weariness—enhanced 
by her failure as an artist where sublimity 
crushed and not inspired her. 

In her long-dwelling looks on the opposite 
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shore, he perceived that the moving barrier an- 
noyed her, and suddenly, asif they had prepared 
the conversation, and pointing to the canoe 
which he had bought of a Chinook and purposed 
to take back with him as a memento of his visit, 
he said: “I believe that you have never been 
across? Those Indians there are much more prim- 
itive and interesting than these half-broken-in 
ones here. I should be delighted if you will let 
me ferry you over.” 

‘*You!” she ejaculated in that tone of depreci- 
ation which cuts a man to the core. 

There was some sense to her lifting her arched 
brows and with the wrinkling of her forehead 
agitating her bang, which she found means to 
keep in curl even in the wilderness. The ripa- 
rian savages take to the dugoutsand bark canoes 
from babyhood and dash down the dalles with 
the ease of salmon-trout; sometimes, the parents 
of these child-canoeists will watch from the 
banks and taunt their progeny to capsize the 
frail craft and, regaining it, right it, spill out the 
shipped water and resume the course, all among 
the jagged rocks at an incline of one in five. 

‘‘T am infinitely obliged to you,”’ she replied, 
with a sudden coolness not warranted when they 
had traveled thousands of miles in observation- 
cars, but somehow, perhaps because he had met 
many a woman of her class before, he did not no- 
tice the change in bearing. 

“T was thinking of crossing, but I think the 
regular ferryman will do.” 

‘‘Allow me to say that would be very impru- 
dent! The old fellow does not bear the best of 
reputations for steadiness all times”. 

This was putting it mildly, for Runnagate Fa- 
rash (Le Farouche, or the Ferocious) had been 
“full up’? since the tourists had descended on 
the settlements with free liquors to all. 

‘‘And he has been in at every rush to the 
store!” 

“*T don’t care,” she rejoined, withaslight toss 
of her willful head, which made the black curls 
glisten under a felt hat with a saucy cur] to the 
brim. 

‘*But you ought to be on your guard,” he ven- 
tured to say; ‘‘consider that all of us will be held 
responsible if anything befalls you on this expe- 
dition beyond the confines.” 

‘But, really, Mr. Cressent, these men out here 
are true noblemen—I would not give one of them 
for a regiment of Parisian elegants.”’ 

“That is all right, but this Indian and his pa- 
per-shell nut of a skiff’ —— 

‘“My dear sir, I came out with a promise that 
we should have adventures, and I declare to 
you that I am going back with no more import- 
ant entry in my diary than if I had walked from 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel to a flower show at Mad- 
ison Square.” 

She eyed him with a hard, steely look as if 
she meant to spike his oratorical guns. With 
the blue stream behind her, the innumerable 
buttercups at her feet, with her hair darkened 
by bandoline to keep its ringlets a little in con- 
trol, her watery blue eyes, her cherry lips, rath- 
er thin and so telling of a New England origin 
by its prudish expression when crossed, and her 
elongated, oval face, she reminded one of the 
best type of North American Indian, blanched, 
to which white conquerors are returning in face. 
But if she was in a measure a reminder of that 
warlike race, this man of the servile reds who 
now came to the bank in his large canoe was 
plainly a character of his kind. 

It was the ferryman, the Runnagate. He 
seemed moulded out of boiled leather and weath- 
er-hardened; his eyes alone, small, black and with 
the cold sheen of crookery-glaze, preserved eter- 
nal vitality. Tradition said that he was a free- 
man of the fur company, so that he must be over 
seventy, but he did not show the years. He was 
tall, but carrying a pack of ninety pounds had 


” 





bent his shoulders; they said in his village that 
he resented this carrying of burdens and had 
taken his revenge in the Red River rebellion; 
he was the red man to whom Itiel began that 
speech on his scaffold which the priest checked: 
returning West, his spirit broken, old Farosh, if 
a chief, resigned his post, drank at all openings, 
slaved as the ferryman for Gomly of the hotel 
and exhaled his vexation in uninteliigible mut- 
terings. 

He moored the large canoe with a cast of the 
painter, dexterous as a lassoer, and stood, salut- 
ing, on the bank: 

‘Hoh ah Yah!" (how are you) ‘with the free 
courtesy of one who addressed English lords as 
‘the old man,” and Viceroy Lorneas ‘‘the Old 
Hoss.” He tried to draw his form straight, but 
he could not, and his moist mouth, with ugly 
lips, the lower loose like a mimic’s, snaggy 
teeth rotted with arub-a-boo, thatis, fried flour 
and pemmican, and flushed complexion, would 
have inspired the girl with disgust but for the 
spirit of opposition which Mr. Cressent had 
strangely excited. 

‘*He will upset you! He is badly intoxicated,” 
said the latter. 

Not a muscle of the renegade twitched, but 
one used to reading that tell-tale, the Indian eye, 
would have seen that, mixed with the hunter’s 
contempt for a “‘clerk,” a writer, was a new feel- 
ing of hatred at this speaking the truth to lose 
him a customer. 

‘*‘What does that matter?” she retorted, defi- 
antly; ‘‘the man on the bank does not go down 
with the cramped swimmer!” 

“But Iam going,’’ he said simply and reso- 
lutely. ‘‘Il am the only white man of our party 
left in the town.”’ 

He pushed aside the red man, who was totter- 
ing forward, and gave his hand to the lady to 
help her into the boat. It was a Mackinaw, 
that is, a large one, fit to carry eight at a pineh 
but usually transporting two or four, with their 
‘*plunder.” 

“You might take another hand,” observed 
Miss Tankervill, as she and her cavalier were 
installed in the stern-sheets of the double-ender. 
The Indian made a contemptuous gesture to the 
colored men on both banks. 

‘Them good to wash a, cook la plah (cook and 
wash dishes) but only river-chief able to ply pole 
and paddle! Hi! me strike paddle sixty a min- 
ute! yes, did it before dam big British lord- 
chaps! hyas (here is) Skookum, tumtum—Devil- 
heart, whothe white man tink the strong-heart! 
but me the Devil!” 

This was a stronger outbreak than the lady 
understood, not knowing that the war-chief 
would not tell his battle-name but on the eve of 
an action; but if her companion was better in- 
formed he made no comments, and the boaster 
must have conceived that his talk was set down 
to vaporing in his cups. 

‘*Have no fear! water good and easy!” said he, 
in a quieter key, as he rubbed his whitened palms 
with grit off the rope which he coiled forward 
after the send-off. It was easy to say that, but 
as the current compelled a slanting course which 
seemed infallibly to bring the canoe, large for 
one man to handle, near the abrupt line of the 
chute, where the mirror seemed snapped off, all 
looked no smooth sailing to the tenderfoot. 
Bravado had urged the girl into the predica- 
ment, and, as usual, when a woman does an in- 
considerate act, she had prevailed on a man to 
share the consequences. 

It is all very well to bathe at Trouville, with 
the savers at hand, or at our coast resorts with a 
life-line in the grasp, but here, where the water- 
jump was a trial for the native ‘‘web-foot,” 
Con might be pardoned if he muttered a sharp 
word under his blonde mustache at the sex which 
runs its pretty head into perils lightly as a 





hero seeking reputation in the cannon’s mouth. 

But he was alone with her—for the first time 
since they had started out from the Grand Cen- 
tral,—the others miles away at the wolf-hunters’ 
camp or fishing for ‘‘gold-eyes.’’ He almost re- 
joiced that they were sliding along the wire- 
edge of danger together. 

The savage had found his youthful strength; 
he made a pastime of propelling the large skiff; 
Cressent regarded him with a kind of envy. 
Apart from this skirting of the rapids, which 
hissed and gurgled in the cracks of the natural 
shelves, it was a pleasant voyage. The ragged 
white boy, entrusted to carry the improvised 
artist’s outfit tothe hotel, had stopped to look 
at the canoe, and certainly he saw nothing but 
tranquility in the scene. 

The flies buzzed; the aquatic insects darted 
among the fresh water algorr, like a miniature 
forest beneath the crystal, and fishes not known 
to the East shot about with gleaming sides. In 
the deep holes their motions were as percepti- 
ble as in the shoals, so clear was the water. But 
the crash of the falling river was louder. 

Dilly had long since been accustomed to those 
transitions which riches enable their favorites to 
execute, as if they saton the flying carpet of the 
Arabian tales. Yet it struck her asodd that she 
should be seated beside the young gentleman 
whom she dimly remembered now as gazing on 
her from afar in drawing-rooms, sea-beach stroll- 
ing grounds, ball rooms and opera-houses; what 
if he had taken the post of secretary to this en- 
terprise to be nearer her still? What, after all, 
but that he was very impertinent? 

A shock awoke the pair from their reverie. 
Dilly trembled and involuntarily huddled to- 
wards the gallant, whom she prevented from 
standing up. Both looked at their boatman, 
who was worth regarding. He was transfigured. 
If there is, as Indian tradition asserts, a spirit of 
those waters, it has invaded his brain now. He 
was straight as a lance; his eyes so shone that 
his face caught the reflection and appeared as 
burnished copper; his flat hair suddenly undu- 
lated asifa nest of black snakes; his paddle be- 
came a river-god’s sceptre. 

The canoe had been artfully steered so that it 
was in the current; the waters seemed to flow 
faster in order to hurl the bark over that deadly 
edge. 

‘*You idiot! what are you about?’ cried Con, 
rising in spite of the lady’s hand on his arm, and 
balancing himself with an athlete’s expertness 
in this novel position. 

Skookum-tumtum held the paddle in his right 
hand, still giving a subtle stroke to impel the 
boat into loss, and lifting his left hand over his 
eyes, looked through the expanded fingers to- 
wards the sky to the west. Over that range of 
snow he thought he saw the spirits of forefathers 
and that they smiled on his intent. 

“T look at the dead through my hand,” he re- 
plied in a clear voice, as though a spell were 
off his tongue, ‘‘and they say, ‘Revenge the 
poisoned at the feast, the slain by the tree fel- 
lers’ axes, the slain by the long-carrying gun!’ 
—you two are to die!” 

This was explicit enough! 

Dilly Tankervill would have passed away with 
a smileif dashed to the waxed floor by a heart- 
weakness in a Patriarchs’ ball, but to be drowned 
by an Indian in this cataract chilled her to the 
soul; not knowing what she did, she rose and 
clung to the gentleman, faltering as she cramped 
his movements: 

“He frightens me—more than death! how 
horrid—within sight of my father and friends! 
why did you, who know these savages, ever let 
me go so far?” 

It was true; her father was in sight, on the 
bank they had partly sped to, before the traitor 
headed for the leap. Judge Tankervill and his 
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party, borne down with weight of game and poles 
appeared only to be transfixed to the shore by 
terror at the sight of the canoe, far from its reg- 
ular course, seemingly poised on the edge of the 
cascade, 

“Save me, save—for his sake—I am his only 
one!” she gasped, while the Indian chanted a 
kind of song exultantly in a minor key and low 
tone. 

‘Release me—there is no real danger!” said 
Cressent quickly, but his anxious tone belied his 
words. ‘‘Shookum, or whatever your deuced 
name is—give me that paddle! You are too 
drunk to’—— 

“A clerk ard a paddle—as well a bear and a 


loaded rifle!” 


sneered the red man, with a 
stroke which sent the boat ahead as if pushed by 
‘“T the Spirit of the Falls 


would welcome me with one head—I shall win 


a fury underneath 


my return to my father’s with two!” 
“With nary!” 
girl from him down in a heap with an arm 


force. **Keep 


returned Con, thrusting the 


ner ved to overcome ten times her 
still, or you are a goner!”’ 

She clung with both hands to the sides, as if 
to crush them in and drag them together, and 
stared like a maniac at this sight. Con ad 
vanced with one stride so that he reached the 
Indian; the two met, breast to breast, with the 
paddle, seized by the four hands, two white, two 
red, in air above them: their feet were planted 
firmly so that neither rocked the skiff as they 
wrestled for the staff. They seemed, to those on 
the shores who had a spark of imagination, 
choice representatives of the passing and the 
triumphant race. After the first test, the Amer- 
ican perceived that he was abundantly the mas 
ter; with scorn he held with one hand the pad 
dle against the double grip; then, dealing an un- 
dercut on the red throat with his left fist, he 
lifted and flung this wretch out of the boat into 
the falls, which they had reached. 

The cheer of the white spectators on the shore 
was changed half-way to a groan of horror and 
despair, for it was too late to beat away from 
the brink when Con stood up, alone, with the 
paddle. To the amazement of all, he accepted 
the position of atfairs into which the treacher- 
ous ferryman had brought them. He ‘‘took the 
rapids,” though unknown to him. 

Pale as the foam which plentifully bedecked 
her, trembling like a leaf, Dilly sat where she 
had been pushed down, as the canoe leaped the 
verge, dashed through the rainbow of spray, 
“dragged” over flat rocks, slewed ingeniously to 
and fro at slides of pebble and sand, avoided 
snags, rode upon sawyers, and finally descended 
without sinking, so swift was the forward move 
suddenly implanted by all the canoeist’s force at 
the exact instant, into the race beyond the boil- 
ing cauldron at the base. 

‘Free house to-night; roared Host Gomly, 
‘in honor of this yer stranger who “‘grasshop- 
pered’ the ferry-boat down the rapids likeagen- 
line voyageer:”’ 

Soon Dilly was in the arms of her father, and 
Con in those of all the settlers; he was congrat- 
ulated, offered outfits to replace his drenched 
clothes, watches, guns, anything—but of the 
“Plenty too 
many where they come from, anyhow,” muttered 


drowned Chinook never a word 


the landlord when he engaged a new ferryman. 
eee 

‘Dear me! what asecretive man you are, Con,” 
said Mrs. Cressent one day, overhauling old 
papers in their sitting-room in the palace the 
Judge built for his petted daughter; ‘‘I had no 
idea that you had had experience in those hate- 
ful canoes.”’ 

And she pointed to a paragraph in a sporting 
paper which recorded how Mr. C. Cressent, of 
the Manhattan Canoe Club, had gone down the 
St. Lawrence Rapids in his 14-foot Naiad. 

‘“*‘Well, some!”’ was all Con answered. 





THE COWBOY HAT. 


©, see the hat 


Phe cowboy hat 
gr snug au bar X fla 
Ohne thre ‘ mad 1 
Of a Bismarck store 
Mid caps and gloves and lla galore 
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So he give ip the Hibs 
And) ird tl roata urely pace 
The t e fed 
r} der to be 
I lreu the hat that forever has tled 
O. where sthe hat 


Icannot tell that 


No. re Was it seen on the prairie’s flat 
Perhaps the gopher 
Those prairie loafe 

Have builded a nestin the crown of the hat 
0 ty } ' ‘ 
With his fur capote 

May be wearing it now with his winter cout 
Whence the bold jack rabbit 
May some day grabit 

I rown the grace of his Sunday habit 
The prairie rat 
May wear a cravat 

Of the tusseled cord of that ten-dollar hat 
Or the porcupine 
kor his needles fine 

Muay have woven a mat of the silken twine 
rhe wolf has a collar 
I'll wager a dollar 

Made from the brim of that “never-flop” hat; 


Orit may be a fact, 
rhe hat still intact 


I ouring aloft on a skyward track 


Alas! I fear, 
On this mundane sphere, 


Phat hat no more will the cowboy cheer 
But when he mounts the stair 
lo the golden thoroughfare, 
He'llhear this greeting from th’ sainted cowboys there 


You will not need a crown,” 

rheir celestial voices drown 
The music of the harpers’ sharp and flat 

Hallelujah! 

“We'll not fool you. 
Step this way—for here's your hat!” 
JESSAMINE S. SLAUGHTER, 
Bismare!} V.D March, 1893 
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A Snake Bit Hymn. 


[ notice that the man who sings the loudest 
“I would not live always” makes the biggest 
hustle for the medicine chest when he thinks he 
has been bitten by a snake.--Gra/ton (N. D.) 
Record. 


’Twas Well. 

A man came in last week to tell me that the 
snow was 28 feet deep near his place. I was get- 
ting down the Liar’s Encyclopedia to see if his 
name had been properly entered, when he said 
the snow was ina well.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


He Subsided. 

At Vancouver, Washington, a rowdy persisted 
in interrupting Nye and Burbank. The latter 
protested in vain. When the loafer interrupted 
Mr. Nye, Bill stepped forward to the footlights 
and inquired: ‘‘Is Dr. Keeley in the house?” The 
audience yelled and the disturber subsided. 


Print-Shop Volapuk. 

This‘ is to state that the weather in this 7 has 
been without | in severity since the morning *,* 
sang together, consequently * $ are few in our of- 
fice, and we hasten —~ the opportunity to ask 
our subscribers (with their ? mission) to &" in 
cash so we will not have to stand with a7in our 
&* to keep our creditors away from our personal 
property.— Latah Times. 


Entitled to It. 

A girl residing in a Lake Michigan town has 
recovered $500 damages from a steamboat com- 
pany for naming a boat after her without asking 
her permission. An exchange says that she 
took offense at a marine item stating that ‘Kittie 
Marshall, having been thoroughtly scrubbed, 
painted, refitted with canopy stern and new 
boilers, will hereafter serve as mail carrier and 
poke her pretty nose into the lake business for 
all she’s worth.” 


The Train Was Late. 


The train was four hours late and the station 
agent had told nine men, seven women and two 
boys that such was the fact 400 times, and he was 
getting hungry. No one asked why the train 
was late; every one knew that the few last 
remarks of winter had been blown where 
they best would assist the train in being four 
hours late; they just wanted to be sociable, and 
didn’t like to ask the agent for five dollars or 
say anything to him that would hurt his feelings 
and so they just formed a procession and took 
turns in asking how late the train was. Finally 
aman drove a pair of gray colts up to the plat- 
form; the colts were gayer than atwo-tailed pea- 
cock; if they had half a chance they would have 
kicked a tunnel through the cutter and ran far 
away. The man had driven in nine miles to meet 
his mother-in-law, and she was bringing her 
knitting. He tied the colts in three places and 
hurried into the depot to ask how late the train 
was. When his turn came the agent was ready 
for him. He told the man with the gay gray 
colts, who had come to meet his knitting mother- 
in-law, that the train would never reach Grafton, 
that it had taken to the woods and would never 
more be heard from, and he slammed the ticket 
window down so swiftly that the remains of a 
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cockroach spattered in the questioner’s face. But 
he didn’t mind it; he put the gray colts in the 
livery stable and spent nine dollars treating his 
friends and enemies alike,and when the train came 
and his mother-in-law and her bird cage stepped 
off, he was so mad that he had a warrant sworn 
out for the arrest of that station agent for pass- 
ing counterfeit answers on him.—Grafton (N. D.) 
Record. 





His Rule for Punctuation. 

A Fargo printer gives the following as his rule 
for punctuation: I set up as long as I can hold 
my breath, and then I put in acomma; when I 
yawn I insert a semicolon; when I want a chew 
tobacco I make a paragraph; and when I wanta 
drink I put in adasb rule and start for Moorhead. 





Too Many Bow-Legged Men. 


It is reported that rabbits are doing much dam- 
age to some young orchards hereabouts. Another 
rabbit drive might have a good effect, but the 
managers should guard against too many bow- 
legged men taking part. The last one held in 
Yakima was a failure on that account.— Yakima 
Herald. 





A Warning to Jewel Buyers. 


The assailant of Millionaire Mackay gave, as 
the reason for the attack, that Mr. Mackay paid 
$150,000 for a sapphire for his wife. This isa 
warning to millionaires to wear Montana sap- 
phires, which can be bought for about $15 apiece, 
and are warranted not to excite the envy and 
wrath of cranks.— Helena Independent. 





A Rose with Another Name. 


The pretty townof Slaughter has had its name 
changed by the legislature to Auburn. A rose 
by any other name would doubtless smell as 
sweet, but at the same time no one will dispute 
that the hackman’s salutation, ‘‘Free bus to the 
Auburn House!” sounds a heap nicer than: 
“Right this way for the Slaughter House!”— 
Tacoma Ledger. 





Will Return the Compliment. 


A Grant County schoolmaster is in a quandary 
whether to accept as a warning or a special dis- 
pensation, the following note 
received from a proud parent: 
“T request that you give my 
boy Johnny asound thrashing 
whenever he misbehaves him- 
self or neglects his lessons. 
You may rest assured that I 
will be ready toreturn you the 
compliment at any time.”— 
Portland Oregonian. 





Capital, Labor, Anarchy, etc. 


Exchange: An editor works 
365t days per year to get out 
fifty-two issues of a paper; 
that’s labor. Once in awhile 
somebody pays a year’s sub- 
scription ; that’s capital. And 
once in awhile some son-of-a- 
gun of adead beat takes the 
paper fora year or two and 
vanishes without paying for 
it; that’s anarchy. But later 
on, justice will overtake the 
last named creature, for there 
is a place where he will get his 
just deserts; that’s hell. 





A Pulp-Headed Idiot. 


The Nugget man, at Chehalis, 
Wash., is having a bit of diffi- 
culty with an individual at 


Ilwaco. He says: “‘Wehave Whoop! g’long!” 





Farmer (in the distance)—"Hello, there ! 
Jolly Individual (in bottom of trotting wagon)—‘Loadon! 


never seen him, but judging from the evidence 
at hand, we should guess he must be an idiot of 
the pulp-headed variety, whose attempt at vision 
is an expressionless stare, whose speech is simian 
jabber, whose intellect is a misfit vacuity origin- 
ally intended for a Shoalwater Bay teredo. We 
would advise him to educate himself by associa- 
tion with the neighboring oyster beds—or better 
still, to bury himself. He smells worse than the 
tide flats when the water is out.” 





An Exciting Affair. 

From a North Dakota exchange: The many 
friends of Mrs. E——— will be pleased to learn that 
she is not in serious danger, as the shock is not 
so severe as at first supposed. The particulars 
of the unfortunate affair are interesting. It 
seems that Mrs. E——, while going up stairs, saw 
a mouse run behinda barrel. Her cries were 
heard by the hired man, who hastened to the 
scene, armed with his gun and followed by his 
faithful bulldog. Mrs. E—— then took courage 
and poked the barrel with her broom. The 
mouse ran out, the dog started in pursuit, the 
hired man fired, the dog dropped dead, Mrs. E 

fainted, and the hired man, thinking he had 
killed her and that he would be arrested for 
murder, took to his heels and has not been heard 
of since. The mouse escaped. 





Her Faith in Papa. 


There was once upon a time a man who earned 
a living for his wife and child by writing biogra- 
phies of noted railway managers. The papers 
paid him stingly for the sketches, and the man- 
agers each presented him, as a compliment, with 
a pass. Being to poor too travel, even with a 
pass in his pocket, but being possessed of a keen 
sense of the ridiculous the poor fellow was wont 
to make merry in his little household over his 
‘wasted opportunities,” as he called the passes. 

‘‘Now,” he would remark, humorously, ‘‘my 
dear, I will write up Direct- 
or So-and-So and get a pass 
to New Orleans,” or what- / 


ever place it chanced to be. ’ i 


One day he fell ill unto ee. 
death. His wife was weep- B: A 
ing when the minister, who JTS 
had heen called, came from 











A BIG LOAD. 





the sick room, and, passing, said with a sancti- 
monious drawl: ‘‘Alas! I fear your husband has 
no pass to heaven!” 

When instantly the sick man’s child jumped 
up, and running to her mother, exclaimed with 
great earnestness: “Oh, mamma! Don’t you 
suppose papa could write up God ?”—Ella Higgin- 
son in The New Peterson. 


A Scandalous Assertion. 

A new postage stamp has been issued for reg- 
istered letters. Itis the size of a porous plaster 
and has a fine engraving of Columbus playing 
poker with one of the early settlers in Astoria.— 
Walla Walla (Wash | Statesman. 


Blanket the Hog. 

North Dakota farmer (reading market reports 
—‘Yes, my son, pork is up again; just turn that 
$12 cow out in the lot and take the blanket off 
that $24 horse and put it on the $35 hog. When 
you get at your work in the morning you 
needn't mind currying the horse, but curry the 
hog.”—St. Thomas Times. 

Not Surprising. 

A courtry editor has gone insane. He wished 
tocompliment a well-known woman, and so wrote 
a favorable notice of Kate Field's Washington. 
What was his dismay to read in his paper that 
‘Kate Ficld’s Wash. contains many items full of 
fascinating interest.’’ No wonder he has gone 
insane.— Walla Walla Statesman. 





A Liar Neglects His Business, 

An Oregon paper tells solemnly of a cow that 
is regularly milked by a trio of larcenous clams. 
It neglects to state that the clams, having filled 
their shells, roll down hill and arrive at the bot- 
tom bursting with butter, which they sell, the 
receipts being devoted to alleviation of the un- 
civilized clams of Timbuctoo.—San Fronvisco Ex. 


Why don’t you give me half the road? If you have got a load on I'll turn out for you.” 
Course—I—got a loadon—the biggest load ever Ish-—had in my life. 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


What Would They Say? 

What would Eastern people think of clover 
5 feet high, timothy 7 feet and corn stalks 14 feet 
high? Or of a hill of potatoes that weighed 43 
pounds? Orof 2 pounds of potatoes yielding 67 
pounds? Or of 12 tons of alfalfa hay to an acre? 
Or of 105 bushels of oats to the acre? Or 55 
bushels of wheat? Or of 500 bushels of potatoes 
from three-fourths of an acre of ground? Or of 
100 bushels of onions to half an acre? Still these 
growths are not uncommon in our own glorious 
State of Washington.—Puget Sound Mail. 


West of the Olympics, 

‘*West of the Olympics, agriculture alone can 
support over 290,000 inhabitants,” said Mr. D. T. 
Smith in an address to the Quillayute, Wash., 
literary society. ‘“‘There is over 2,300,000 acres of 
unsettled (;overnment land and a great deal of it 
will be surveyed this season. There is a body 
of timber here on the ()uillayute and its tribu- 
taries that according to the estimate of an old 
Michigan sawmill man would keep twenty mills 
running at Lapush for the next 100 years. The 
(Juillayute and its branches are fine streams to 
run logson. Thereis a move on foot looking to 
the opening of a harbor at the mouth of the 
(Juillayute River, in order to afford access to the 


country by sea.” 


Big Farms in the Big Bend. 

Some idea of how farming is carried on in the 
Big Bend may be gained from the Wilbur, 
Wash., /egister, which says: ‘It no uncommon 
thing in the Big Bend to hear a man, when asked 
how many acres he would bave in crop, reply: 
‘Only 1,000 acres in wheat this year.’ To an 
astern man such an immense body of land un- 
der cultivation by one man would seem absurd, 
yet it isa fact, nevertheless, that the more land 
one can manage the easier it is for him to get 
along. The expense of farming eighty acres of 
land is almost, if not quite, as much as itis to 
farm several hundred acres. It takes a little 
more capital to work on but the actual expense 
is so very little more that the farmers generally 
are putting in all the land they can get.” 


Beautiful Lake Chelan, 

[It doesn’t matter whether it is seen when 
clothed in summer verdure with clinging vines 
and lovely blossoms or when winter’s snowy pin- 
iuns shake the white down in the air, it is still 
incomp'rably beautiful Lake Chelan. Its sur- 
rounding foothilis and buttes draped in spotless 
white; the mountain crags farther away clad 
with evergreen forests overspread with winter 
lacework—all looking calmly, almost joyously 
down into the blue-green depths of this sparkling 
inlund sea, all keeping eternal vigilo’er this en- 
chanted region and its favored inhabitants. Visit 
Lake Chelan in summer or winter, spring or fall; 
remain long enough to insensibly but surely 
come under the magic, mysterious in‘uence it 
exerts over its votaries, and you will not wonder 
why it is that the majority of those who visit 
this section are so fascinated as to desire to re- 
main always.—Chelan ( Wash.) Leader. 


An Industry for Poor Men, 

The Seattle papers two or three weeks ago told 
the story of how twelve poor men without capital 
or credit successfully combined themselves to- 
gether and built and operated a shingle mill in 
Skagit County. A similar combination was 
effected last summer by the Haller City Manu- 
facturing Co. which is now meeting with great 
success, despite its early struggle for existence. 
This concern is composed of six Scandanavian 
mechanics who, with small amount of means, 





banded together and built one of the most com- 
plete mills in the State. Each man is useful in 
some one department of the business and is paid 
an amount equivalent to what men not at all in- 
terested in the business could be secured for. 
The profits are then divided equally among the 
six. The company has the latest, most improved 
machinery obtainable in use and is shipping from 
four to six carloads of shingles East each week. 
Just now they are filling a special order of nine 
carloads of 18 inch shingles, absolutely clear, 
which comes from parties in New Jersey. For 
this bill, they receive $2.75 per thousand which 
is $1 above the ordinary price of 16 inch shingles. 
They have other ordersahead to keep them busy 
several months.—Haller City ( Wash.) Times. 


Farm Land Bargains. 

A recently printed forty-page pamphlet con- 
taining a price list of farm lands in the great 
wheat and live stock belt of North Dakota, for 
sale by Wells & Dickey, Jamestown, has been 
issued. A large edition has been printed for dis- 
tribution in the East. These lands are owned or 
exclusively controlled and offered for sale or rent 
by the firm, The lands lie chiefly in the James 
River Valley of North Dakota, and are among 
the best farming lands in the State. In addition 
to the description, price and terms, much valu- 
able information about practical farming in 
North Dakota is given. The terms offered are 
remarkably reasonable. Prices of good 160-acre 
farms depend largely on location, proximity to 
railroads, and the character of the land. The 
land is unsurpassed in fertility and persons look- 
ing for a Western farm can find what they want 
in the list without much difficulty. Prices of a 
quarter-section farm with more or less under cul- 
tivation run from $500 or $600 upwards. A first- 
class farm can be secured for less than $1,000, 
with a small amount cash and the balance dis- 
tributed over five or ten years with annual inter- 
est at seven per cent, or on a crop payment plan. 
Write for pamphlet. 


A Good Idea. 

A few years ago Minnesota farmers were rais- 
ing wheat extensively and thought that they 
were doing pretty well. Buta few short crops, a 
complete failure or two and about one-half the 
tillers of the soil of that State were on the verge 
of bankruptcy and the remainder following hard 
after. It was about this time that dairying was 
being agitated. Farmers said: ‘*There is no mar- 
ket for that kind of produce, and what is the use 
of trying it; but the time came when something 
had to be done, and the writer knows personally 
a number of farmers whose credit was too poor a 
few years ago to get a few groceries at the store, 
who are to-day well-to-do and happy, made so by 
turning their attention from wheat raising to 
dairying. Some of these men began by shipping 
a few cans of milk to St. Paul every morning. 
They found it paid, and more and better cows 
were added to the dairy. Ina very short time 
creameries were established in the small towns 
and cities, which took the fresh milk, paying cash 
for it, and converted it into butter and cheese. 
There is not much of a market for that kind of 
produce in North Dakota at present, but the pro- 
duce of the dairy is staple and will create a mar- 
ket. North Dakota is just as well adapted to 
that kind of farming as Minnesota. In Minne- 
sota land is high, feed is high, and fencing is 
nearly as expensive as in the North State.— 
Crystal (N. D.) Call. 


Washington's Orchards. 


No state in the Union presents greater advan- 
tages to the orchardist than does Washington. 
Not only the eastern, but the western portion as 
well, has proved to be admirably adapted to the 
growth of all fruits produced in the temperate 





zone, and in many portions of the State semi- 
tropical fruits are grown to perfection. 

The first biennial report of the State Board of 
Horticulture is most encouraging to orchardists 
in that it shows that almost universal success 
had attended the planting of orchards in this 
State. 

From this report it is learned that west of the 
mountains one of the most profitable fruits which 
can be raised is the Italian prune, and in locali- 
ties adapted to its cultivation it is fast taking the 
place of other fruits. Clarke County, with its 
strong,sandy loam soil, has been found especially 
adapted to the growth of this fruit and all avail- 
able land in its limits is being rapidly planted 
with these trees. In 1890, 400,000 pounds of this 
fruit were exported from that county, and many 
orchards have since come into bearing, while 
many more bave been set out, so that the output 
is now greatly increased. Cowlitz County has 
also been found peculiarly suited to the produt- 
tion of this fruit,and large orchards of prunes 
have been planted in Pierce County within the 
past few years. In Eastern Washington but little 
has been done with this fruit so far, yet from all 
indications it will prove a most profitable crop 
here as well as west of the Cascades. 

The fruit crop par excellence in Eastern Wash- 
ington, however, is the peach crop, which is 
shown fully to equal in quality and yield that 
grown in any other section of the Coast. Par- 
ticularly are the bottom lands along the Snake 
and Columbia rivers well suited to the produc- 
tion of this fruit, which promises to make for it- 
self a name as well known as is that of the fa- 
mous Delaware peach. 

It is not to be understood that these two varie- 
ties of fruit are the only kinds which can be 
grown to perfection in this State. Apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, grapes, nectarines, apricots and 
all small fruits are produced in abundance and 
of excellent quality. 

There are thousands of acres yet unclaimed, 
from the boundary southward along the Colum- 
bia, which are admirably suited to the produc- 
tion of fruit, and here in future years will be 
found orchards of vast extent and of wonderful 
productiveness. 

The Palouse Country is just awakening to her 
possibilities in this direction and the Big Bend 
also is taking her first steps toward developing 
this great industry. Stevens County will soon 
become as widely known for her excellent fruits 
as are the fertile Yakima and Walla Walla val- 
leys now, and with increased transportation 
facilities the excellence of Wenatchee Valley as 
a fruit-growing country can be taken advantage 
of. Within a few years at the most, the orchards 
of the State will be as famous as are now the 
mines,the wheat fields and the forests.— Spokane 
Review. 


Down East, 


The editor of the New Rockford, N. D., Trans- 
cript passed a couple of weeks at the old home in 
Indiana, and has returned, so he says, more satis- 
fied than ever to live in North Dakota. ‘And 
why not? In the Eastern States the farmers 
must have five or ten thousand dollars invested 
in land to be a farmer of the dimensions of one 
hundred sixty acres. His wheat returns him ten 
or twenty bushels per acre of the soft winter 
variety which brings about the same price there 
that No. 1 hard brings here. Corn is but a very 
little better crop for them, and unless the year is 
favorable is not so good. They have taxes the 
same as we have. They must have fences and 
get them at a heavy expense. Then out of every 
crop they must put to one side four dollars per 
acre extra to pay the interest on the money in- 
vested in the land. Our farmers get their land 
for nothing. They have no investment except 
in buildings, machinery and stock, and no ex- 
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penses except farm help, so that a farmer in 
North Dakota getting twenty bushels of wheat 
per acre should be making more than twice the 
clear money that an Eastern farmer makes off 
the same acres. But the advantage the North 
Dakota farmer enjoys does not stop here for he 
generally gets twice the crop yield returned to 
the back-numbered Eastern farmer, which, in 
comparison, quadruples his clear gain, and in 
years of partial failure enjoys the blessing of not 
having so large an amount of money invested in 
the land. 

‘In other branches of industry everything 
seems very quiet. The stores are the same as 
they were ten yearsago, and the same loafers are 
on the same corners, with few exceptions, and 
the same old jack-knives cut similar furrows into 
the boxes as they did when North Dakota was 
announced to be a barren alkali desert. The rich 





mile. There is no land of any value along the 
shores of Hauser Lake except at southerly end. 

Mineral claims are scaked out on the eastern 
shore, where alarge body of quartz occurs along 
the bluffs. Assays of these prospects sh w free 
gold at the rate of four dollars to eight doilars 
per ton. At the north end of Hauser Lake the 
valley narrows, and steep, rocky bluffs are fre- 
quent. Rich placers and also gold quartz were 
found here last season. About ten miles up are 
the first of the Lavies-Sayward timber limits. 
All the numerous streams coming in from the 
east and west cootain colors and many rich strkes 
have been made made in the mountain ranges 
bordering on the river. Some fifteen miles up 
stream many rich prospects, both placer and 
gold quartz, have been located. Cuddie’s camp, 
Cameron and Ren’s camp and the Hall placers 
are the most important. A great portion of the 





investigation of the apparatus showed it to con- 
sist of a wheel 14 feet in diameter by 24 feet in 
width, mounted between two flat-boats, 8x30 over 
all. The paddles of the wheel are 12 in number, 
and are 24 inches wide. Walking beams operate 
eight 54x18 pumps, which make 21 strokes per 
minute, and discharge about a gallon of water 
each per stroke, making a total of about 168 gal- 
lons per minute, and this in a current running 
only two and one-half miles per hour. It was 
manufactured by Gilbert Hunt of Walla Walla. 

The water is carried 600 feet through an 8- 
inch pipe to an elevation of about 60 feet, then 
connecting with flumes leading all over the 140 
acres already set out in fruit. There has already 
been built over two miles of fluming, and more 
will be added this season. The wheel is a perfect 
success, and solves the problem of cheap water 
for irrigation purposes on the lands lying along 








SHEEP-RAISING 


are richer and enjoy the luxuries of life, while 
the poor are very poor and appear in a much 
more distressed condition than any in North 
Dakota, and with no hope of ever bettering their 
condition.” 


The Lardo District, B. C. 


At the north end of Kootenai Lake a large 
stream enters its waters. This is now the famous 
Duncan River (miscalled on the Government 
maps the Lardo.) The Duncan River has a width 
of 150 to 250 feet, and at a flood pours a large 
volume of water into Kootenai Lake. The val- 
ley of the stream runs almost due north, inclin- 
ing at its upper end slightly to the westward, 
and varies in width from one-half to one and one- 
half miles. Fourteen miles up the river Hauser 
or Upper Kootenai Lake is reached. This lake is 
about ten miles long by anaverage width of one 


mineral field is still untouched, waiting for the 
prospector. Already some daring spirits have 
ventured in the field, but beyond making a few 
snow locations, can not expect any good results. 
The Duncan country can not fail to show some 
wonderful strikes next year. The means of in- 
gress are not difficult to men who understand 
canoeing and roughing it.—Cwur d’Alene Bar- 
barian. 


Irrigating an Orchard by Pumps. 


Correspondence Spokane Review: Saturday 
evening your correspondent, in company with 
Gilbert Hunt of Walla Walla and a representa- 
tive of the Walla Walla Statesman,took the west- 
bound Union Pacific train from Walla Walla for 
this place to examine and report upon a new 
water wheel which has just been placed in posi- 





tion by the Blalock Fruit Raising Company. An 

















ON THE NORTHWESTERN PRAIRIES—A BIG CORRAL, 


the Columbia River between Pasco and Celilo. 
Thousands of acres of the finest kind of fruit land 
which has been lying idle on account of the great 
expense attached to purchasing water for irriga- 
tion purposes can now, by means of the wheels, 
be utilized. Fruit raising, with irrigation, on 
these lands is no experiment, the fine fruit farm 
of Mr. Presby at Columbus and that of Grant & 
Co. at Grant’s being actual evidence of their 
adaptability. Fruit matures very early here, and 
failures are unknown. 

At this place is a small orchard which was 
planted about 10 years ago, and while at other 
places throughout Eastern Oregon and Washing- 
ton laments are being heard of peach and apri- 
cots being killed by the late hard winter, a 
careful examination shows that not a blossom 
here is injured, and the prospects for a large 
crop are very encouraging. 
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One Way of Catching Fish. 


One of the most novel and interesting modes 
of taking fish was witnessed by a Seattle Tele- 
graph reporter on the water front the other day. 
It was formerly in use among the Indian tribes 
and is a very successful one on asmall scale. It 
consists in cutting the water with a long, thin 
strip of light timber, on either edge of which is 
a row of small sharp-pointed nails. The herring 
were swimming in schools and the thin strip cut- 
ting into their midst impaled from one to eight 
or ten at each stroke. By a dexterous move the 
fisherman inverted the strip over his boat and 
and the fish fell off into the bottom. The sharp- 
pointed nails are placed about a half inch apart, 
sloping toward the surface when under water. 


Birds Appreciate Kindness, 

Wild birds take quickly toany kindness shown 
them, says the Port Stanley (fraphic. Peter 
Landin has been in the habit of throwing out 
feed near his house for a flock of quail during the 
winter. When the late storm commenced he 
put the feed under a box up against the house. 
The quail immediately took shelter under the 
box, when Mr. Landin took them into his house, 
where they enjoyed the warmth to the full. One 
remained in the house for several days, refusing 
to go outand join the others till the storm was 
over. These quail are special pets of Mr. Lan- 
din, and woe be unto the person that molests 
them. He pets them so they will clean the this- 
tles from his farm. 


Old Red River Carts, 

Father Majerus, in an interview with the Cas- 
selton, N. D., Republican, said: When I wasin 
charge of a mission church at Belcourt, Turtle 
Mountains, I used to see large numbers of the old 
Red River carts in use among the Indians. They 
were all very old, some having been in use more 
than twenty-five years. In fact, many of them 
bore every evidence of half a century of use. 
They were wholly made of wood with rawhide 
bound about the hubs and other parts where iron 
would naturally be used,and the wheels contained 
more spokes than those made in 1802. The days 
that the government issued rations to the Indians 
were occasions when these carts appeared upon 
the scene in the greatest numbers. One old 
squaw claimed to be more than 110 years of age, 
used to come to the agency, riding in one of 


_ those carts drawn by a pony which was followed 


by a sleek littlecolt. Itwas indeed a picturesque 
aboriginal sight to observe the customs of those 
original owners of the American continent. 





A Woman's Retort. 

The Mills meetings have furnished material 
for many a good story, and the supply is no- 
where near exhausted. Coming over from the 
Kast Side the other day a University car was 
filled with all sorts and conditions of passengers, 
conspicuous among them being a crowd of jolly 
University students. Opposite the boys sat a 
hard featured female, evidently on her way from 
a meeting at the Exposition. Next her sat a 
bright faced woman talking with a friend. 
Naturally the talk drifted upon the subject of 
the revival meetings, and the friend asked, “I 
suppose you have been to some of them?” ‘‘No, I 
have not,” the other replied. ‘I haven’t had 
time,” and as she spoke she signalled the con- 





ductor to let her off the car. At her words the 
hard featured female sitting next her quickly 
turned and leaning forward,said in solemn tones, 
‘*Haven’t had time! Will you have time to go to 
hell?” The car had stopped, and as the lady 
reached the door she hurriedly retorted, ‘‘If I 
have I'll see you later.” Then she stepped into 
the street perfectly conscious of having been able 
to squelch a woman who didn’t know enough to 
mind her own business.— Minneapolis Tribune. 








Calling Him Down. 


He was a professional gambler. He had two 
dice boxes and two clay marbles. He called the 
boys around him and proceeded to manipulate his 
marbles and boxes on the bar, relates a Montana 
exchange. 

‘*‘Now, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I’m no worker of 
miracles; I can’t heal the sick nor raise the dead, 
but I'll put this marble under this cup and bet 
you a twenty it’s under the other cup. Come, 
who'll open the ball? Speak lively.’ 

Silence followed. Then a flashily dressed con- 
federate of the gambler elbowed his way to the 
front. 

‘“*T’ll bet she’s there,” he said, and laid down 
his money. 

‘And there she is,” exclaimed the gambler. 
‘‘Here you are—40 in the long green. Onceina 
while I’m caught just in that way. Come, hur- 
rah, boys—who’s next? Here’s the marble—you 
can see it go under the cup. Now, I'll bet you 
either way.” 

Three rough hands were raised with three 
twenties, when a husky voice shouted at the 
edge of the crowd: 

‘*Hold in yer bronchos, boys, I’m the first man to 
bet.” A burly individual in a blue shirt and broad- 
brimmed hat pushed his way to the bar. ‘‘Now, 
perfesser, I’m ready fur ye. Lift up yer box. 
There’s the ball, dead to rights—see it, fellers?”’ 

The ‘‘boys” answered affirmatively. 

‘““Here’s a twenty, perfesser,”’ went on the 
husky-voiced man, “‘an’I bet the ball’s under 
that cup. ‘Cause why? ’Cause I am a rational 
man,an’ we’re all rational men—we believe what 
we see. We seen the ball under that cup an’ its 
got to be there, an’ I’m bettin’ itis there. If it 
ain't there, they’s been a hocuspocus, and that 
kind o’ work don’t go down with this hyer com- 
munity.”’ The husky-voiced man produced a six- 
shooter about as long as a Winchester. ‘‘In my 
opinion I’m betting ona dead sure thing. Lift 
the cup, perfesser.” 

The six-shooter was cocked with an ominous 
“click,” and the husky-voiced man looked the 
‘*perfesser” squarely in the eye. 

The gambler smiled in a sickly way, coughed, 
hesitated and would have said something had not 
a pair of determined steel-gray eyes given him 
fair warning. 

He raised the box—the ball was there. 

“TI thought so,” said the husky-voiced man as 
he pocketed the money. “If you want to take 
any more bets, perfesser, I reckon the boys’ll ac- 
commodate ye.” 

But he didn’t. 


An Interesting Medal. 


G. S. Cryne writes to THE NORTHWEST from 
Gladstone, North Dakota: 

“In my research into the history of Stark 
County, North Dakota, I recently came across 
a silver medal in the hands of L. L. Lewis, of 
Taylor,Stark County, North Dakota,commemora- 
tive of some event in national history or a re- 
ward to some tribe or personage among the In- 
dians. The medal isthree inches indiameter and 
weighs six ounces avoirdupois. On the face of the 
medal is raised the head of President Buchanan 
and the words, ‘‘James Buchanan, President of the 
United States” and the date,1857. On the reverse 
in the center isa rural scene—a log house, a 
small church and buttesin the distance; in mid- 





dle foreground, four figures of Indians perform- 
ing some act of planting or hoeing and in the 
foreground an Indian cultivating corn which has 
grown to the heighth of the horse’s knees. On 
each side of this central scene stands an Indian; 
the one on the right hand is dead or dying, the 
one on the left grasps the other’s scalp-lock with 
his left hand and applies the scalpingknife. A bow 
and long stemmed pipe are represented below the 
dying Indian and a quiver full of arrows are be- 
low the Indian on the left. Central between the 
latter named utensils is the head of an Indian 
woman. The whole of the figures described are 
raised in high relief and the medal is inan ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The medal was 
found by children in 1885 near Young Man’s Butte, 
a well known landmark, near Antelope station 
on the N. P. Railroad in Stark County. 


Were They Living Mastodons? 


The Stickeen Indians positively assert that 
within the last five years they have frequently 
seen animals which, from the descriptions given, 
must be mastodons, says the Juneau Free Press. 
Last spring, while out hunting, one of these In- 
dians came across a series of large tracks, each 
the size of the bottom of a salt barrel, sunk deep 
in the moss. He followed the curious trail for 
some miles, finally coming in full view of his 
game. Asa class these Indians are the bravest 
of hunters, but the proportions of this new 
species of game filled the hunter with terror and 
he took to swift and immediate flight. He de- 
scribes the creature as being as large as a post 
trader’s store, with great, shining, yellowish- 
white tusks and a mouth large enough to swallow 
aman atasingle gulp. He further says that the 
animal was undoubtedly of the same species as 
those whose bones and tusks lie all over that sec- 
tion of the country. The fact that other hunters 
have told of seeing these monsters browsing on 
the herbs up along the river gives a certain 
probability to the story. Over on Forty-mile 
Creek bones of mastodons are quite plentiful. One 
ivory tusk nine feet long projects from one of 
the sand dunes on the creek, and single teeth 
have been found that were so large that they 
would be a good load for one man to carry. I be- 
lieve that the mule-footed hog still exists; also 
that live mastodons play tag with the aurora 
every night on Forty-mile Creek in Alaska. 


Exploring River Beds For Gold. 


Says the Portland Oregonian: Captain Henry 
Finch of Chicago, for fourteen years connected 
with the life-saving service on the great lakes, 
was in Portland the other day on his way home 
from a novel prospecting trip on the Fraser and 
Thompson rivers in British Columbia. For the 
past month, clad in submarine armor, he has 
been exploring the bedsof these rivers in search 
of gold, and says he never went down without 
finding color. He had with him samples of scale 
gold in black sand, and says his companion, who 
has gone East, had a much finer showing of the 
precious metal. Captain Finch’s prospecting on 
the Fraser and Thompson was rather perilous 
work. The rivers were frozen over, except in 
places where the current ran, as he says, “like 
the milltail of hades,” and so he was obliged to 
go down in such places. He had a stout belt 
around his waist, to which a long and strong 
line was attached. In one place a white man and 
five Indians had hold of this line and he went 
down so far that they became scared and hauled 
him out. He says there is plenty of gold in the 
sand on the bottom of the rivers, but it is diffi- 
cult to get the sand from among the boulders,and 
the gold is safer than if it were locked up ina 
bank vault. Inone place a party of very wild- 
looking Indians were present when he went 
down and stayed under water for an hour. They 
all imagined he was drowned, not understanding 
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anything about the air-pump, and when he came 
up and took off his helmet the old chief looked 
at him and said: ‘‘White man very smart; hold 
his breath long time.” Captain Finch is going 
back to Chicago to obtain a six-inch centrifugal 
pump, which he intends to use in pumping up 
thesand and gold from the bottom of the river, 
and expects when the ice is gone to find places 
where considerable quantities of the precious 
metal can be secured in this way. 


Attacked by a Mountain Lion, 


The Red Lodge, Montana, Picket gives the fol- 
lowing account of a perilous adventure with a 
mountain lion: 

Wesley Newton, who came in from Marquette 
last week, tells of a desperate encounter one of 
his sheep herders had with a large mountain 
lion, which occurred on the night of December 
26. Onthe night in question Andrew Thomp- 
son, one of Mr. Newton’s 
most trusted herders, 
was asleep in his cabin 
with his herd corralled 
close at hand. Hearing 
commotion among the 
band he went out to in- 
vestigate, and saw a 
mountain lion making off 
with one of his charges. 
Thompson was unarmed, 
but without hesitation 
he ran to the rescue of 
the sheep, when the lion 
dropped his prey and 
sprang upon hin, fell- 
ing him to the ground. 
Thompson’s trusted shep- 
herd dog took a hand in 
the encounter and un- 
doubtedly saved his mas- 
ter’s life, although it 
was at the cost of his 
own. The man’s cloth- 
ing was almost complete- 
ly torn off of him, and 
he was quite severely 
scratched in a number 
of places, but while the 
lion and the dog were 
engaged he succeeded in 
extricating himself from 
the three-handed fight 
and made his way to the 
cabin and secured his 
rifle. 

The trusted dog was 
still fighting his powerful 
and unequal adversary 
when Thompson return- 
ed and dispatched the 
lion with a single shot, but not until the noble 
dog had been killed. Lion, dog and sheep all 
laid within a few feet of each other, the ground 
was red with blood, and Thompson, with his 
clothing torn in shreds and bleeding froma dozen 
painful wounds, presented the appearance of 
having tackled a huge grizzly bear. Fortunately 
Thompson’s wounds are not serious, but he is 
satisfied he would have been killed had it not 
been for the interference of his dog. This is one 
of the first instances on record where a mountain 
lion has been known to attack a man, the beast 
usually beating a hasty retrcai at the first sight 
of a human being. The lion measured eight feet 
from his head to the tip of his tail. 


No Chaperons for the West. 


A magazine in the East has started a depart- 
ment under the attractive title, ‘“‘My Sweetheart 
and I,” says a writer in the Kansas City Star. In 
this department it is aimed to direct the maiden 
of the land how to conduct herself in her rela- 








tions to the candidate for her hand. The general 
trend of the first installment of the new depart- 
ment is by no means novel; it reaffirms all the 
old traditions that have been handed down from 
mothers and discredited by daughters since the 
days when time was young. But the chief inter- 
est that attaches to the new department lies ina 
shadow that it casts before. There is very good 
reason to believe that within a few months this 
department will be fiercely and vehemently de- 
manding the chaperon as a social necessity; and 
in the West the possible change that it may 
cause is appalling. For at present the chaperon 
isarara avis west of the Mississippi. Here in 
the land of the fluctuating real estate, $8 hogs 
and literary culture, a man is admitted into good 
society only because he has the ear-marks of 
gentility and not because he is the offspring of a 
dissipated father and a gossiping mother. Hence 
the daughters of the West need no chaperonage. 





THE MOUNTAIN LION, OR COUGAR, 


They can go to a picnic ten miles in the country 
and ride on the back seat coming home by moon- 
light and no one questions the propriety of the 
performance; for the men of the West are self- 
made men and know what honoris. If they do 
not know it, any young miss of sixteen years and 
upward can tell them quicker than the shake of 
alamb’s tail, and that with emphatic punctua- 
tion by way of impressing it. 

The Western girl is not “raised by hand.” 
She has grown up in the sunshine and she knows 
all the facts of life, and her knowledge is good. 
She is strong and womanly, and has no sort of a 
morbid notion about the creature man. She is 
of as much strength and consequence as he. A 
chaperon would have to be a goddess to keep up 
with a Western girl. And when she gets a 
sweetheart you can depend on it she will handle 
him all right. And if he wants her to go to the 
theater she will go, and carry herself better than 
the namby-pamby mamma’s hot-house calla lily 
would in the presence of the insinuating chape- 














ron. If the Western girl wants to take a buggy 
ride with her sweetheart—she’ll take it—and Mr. 
Young Man will do all the driving, too. The 
Western girls should organize against the en- 
croachment of the chaperon. The chaperon is 
needed in the East; but until the West gets 
naughty the chaperon isa nuisance. It will be 
well to keep an eyeon this woman who is writing 
about her sweetheart at $10 a column for the 
Eastern magazine. If she conceals a chaperon 
about her skirts let her be bundled up and hustled 
back across the Mississippi in short order. 


The Last Buffalo. 


‘*Yes, a buffalo ready for mounting is a pretty 
rare thing now-a-days. I expect to get $800 for 
mine when mounted.” So said Frederick Ed- 
wards, the taxidermist, toa Tacoma Ledger re- 
porter. He continued as follows: ‘‘I got this 
specimen from Bozeman, Mont. It is an extra 
good one, and the skin is 
complete. Buffalo robes 
can be had, of course, 
and attached to mounted 
heads, but in these manu- 
factured specimens the 
long hair over the knees 
is wanting. This speci- 
men was the last buffalo 
killed, and he was killed 
accidentally. As you 
probably know, the spe- 
cies is all but extinct. 
There is a herd of thirty 
or so in the Yellowstone 
Park, and to this this 
one belonged. He had 
escaped from the park 
and was being taken back 
tied behind a cart, when 
he got unruly and finally 
fell, breaking his neck. 
He was one of the finest 
bullsof the flock and was 
valued at thousands of 
dollars alive. I have a 
mounted head of a buf- 
falo here, as you see. It 
is a fine one and is worth 
$350. It has been sold 
to George Vanderbilt, 
for whom I am making a 
collection. The buffalo 
I am going to send to 
the World’s Fair. This 
black-tailed deer’s head 
and these two mountain 
sheep belong to Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s collection, 
too. They are worth 
$50 apiece.” Speaking 
further of buffaloes, Mr. Edwards said: ‘‘There 
are only a few of them left, and they are all care- 
fully looked after. At Salt Lake City there isa 
herd of tenor eleven. There are thirty or so 
in the Yellowstone Park, as I have said, and at 
Omaha there are ten thoroughbred and twenty- 
one half-breeds, crosses between the buffalo and 
cattle. The oldest buffalo bull is a savage tem- 
pered creature. He has beenchristened ‘Devil,’ 
and he livesup to hisname. He killed his keeper 
a year ago. I shall send quite a collection of 
State animals to the World’s Fair.” 

Se ee . 

HIGH BRIDGE AT ST. PAUL.—The magnificent 
high steel bridge across the Mississippi at Smith 
Avenue, St. Paul, is 2,770 feet long, and the ele- 
vation of the roadway at the north end is 90 feet 
above the water in the river, and at the south end 
200 feet above. The bridge has a 24-foot roadway 
in the clear, and two 8-foot side-walks. The 
sub-structure, consisting of 27 stone piers, cost 
$139,203, and the superstructure $340,675. 
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Danger of Draughts. 

It is strange the difference there is in people 
about sitting in adraught of air. Some persons 
can sit or lie in a draught and not suffer the 
slightest inconvenience, while others would 
catch their death of cold ina few minutes. Why 
is this? It cannot be wholly due to the relative 
strength of the individual, nor solely to the con- 
ditions of particular organs of the body. Judg- 
ing from observations it would seem that, other 
things being equal, those who have the best 
capilary circulation are the ones least likely to 
suffer. But this again depends upon certain 
other conditions. A person who has a very feeble 
pulse showing low vitality, cannot have a good 
circulation in the capillaries. The surface is 
easily chilled. Hence the danger of taking cold. 
—Th: Home Maker. 


Red Hair. 
Science explains the phenomenon of red hair 
thus: “It iscaused by a superabundance of iron 


in the blood. This it is that imparts the vigor, 
the elasticity, the great vitality, the overflow- 
ing, thoroughly healthy animal life which runs 
riot through the veins of the ruddy-haired, and 
this strong sentient animal life is what renders 
them more intense in all their emotions than 
their more languid fellow-creatures. The ex- 
cess of iron is also the cause of freckles on the 
peculiarly clear, white skin which always ac- 
companies red hair. The skin is abnormally 
sensitive to tne action of the sun's rays, which 
not only bring out the little brown spots in 
abundance, but also burn like a mustard plaster, 
producing a queer, creepy, sensation as if the 
skin was wrinkling up.”"—American Analyst. 


The Useless Small Toe, 

Physicians have at last decided that the small 
toe of the human foot must go—that civilization 
tends gradually to crowd it out of existence, and 
to depend more than ever for locomotion upon 
the big toe. A medical journal says: ‘“‘Aftera 
certain period in life it has been ascertained that 








about nine-tenths of the little toes have the ends 
and joints anchylosed. Even in childhood it isa 
poor, deformed appendage, which does not seem 
to be of any earthly use to the owner. It may 
be pretty in the babies, but when the child be- 
gins to walk around, the big toe grows out of all 
proportion to the little toe. That the big toe is 
all that is needed for good walking and running 
is easily proved. The strength of fast runners 
and football players is gradually increased along 
the line of the great toe; and many of them wear 
shoes that are so narrow that the little toe could 
be of no earthly use. The feet of civilized hu- 
mans are thus gradually changing under the 
pressure of the modern shoe; and, if the little 
toe is destined to go, the so-called tight shoes 
will not prove such a great disadvantage after 
all. They lessen the strength of the little toe, 
but they increase it along the line of the big one, 
which seems to be all that is necessary. 
How to Keep Young, 

‘Past grief, old angers, revenges, even past 
pleasures, constantly dwelt upon—all dead, de- 
caying, or decayed thought—make a sepulcher 
of the soul, acemetery of the body, and a weath- 
erbeaten monument of the face. 

“This is age. 

“The women who never grow old are the stu- 
dent women—those who daily drink in new chyle 
through memorizing, thoroughly analyzing, and 
perfectly assimilating subject apart from them- 
selves. 

“Study is development—is eternal youth. 

“The student woman who makes wise use of 
her acquisitions has no time to corrugate her 
brow with dread thought of the beauty-destroyer 
leaping fast behind her. 

‘“*Not considered or invited, old age keeps his 
distance. Brain culture, based on noble motive, 
means sympathy, heart gentleness, charity, gra- 
ciousness, enlargement of sense, feeling, power. 
Such a being cannot become a fossil.” 


Checking Babies. 

A unique feature of the Mills revival meetings 
has been the system of checking babies while the 
weary mothers obtained an hour of physical and 
spiritual refreshment. The idea is a valuable 
one and should not be allowed to drop. Too 
many tired mothers are tied down at home and 
prevented from attending church by the demands 
of the baby. There is no reason why the system 
of checking infants could not be continued in the 
larger churches. The church kitchen or the 
parlors could be used for a check room, or if the 
walls were not baby-lung proof, a convenient 
room near by could be obtained at a small cost. 

Again many mothers are prevented from shop- 
ping or attending the matinee by an irritable in- 
fant. Some business woman with an assistant or 
two might hire a room down town and establish 
a baby depot where, at a charge of 10 cents an 
hour, the small bundles of humanity could be 
cared for while mamma shops or pays a visit. 

Baby is very sweet and satisfying, but there 
are moments when one wants to be alone.—Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


A Doctor on “That Bad Taste.” 


When a patient complains of a bad taste in his 
mouth every morning on waking up, the first 
question I ask him is as to the position he as- 
sumes when going to sleep. An immense num- 
ber of people sleep on the left side, and this is the 
most common cause of the unpleasant taste, 
which is generally attributed to dyspepsia. Ifa 
meal has been taken within two or three hours of 
going to bed, to sleep on the left side is to give 
the stomach a task which it is difficult in the ex- 
treme to perform. The student of anatomy 
knows that all food enters and leaves the stom- 
ach on the right side, and hence sleeping on the 





left side soon after eating involves asort of pump- 
ing operation which is anything but conducive to 
sound repose. The action of the heart is also in- 
terfered with considerably, and the lungs are 
unduly compressed. It is probable that lying on 
the back is the most natural position, but few 
men can rest easily so, and hence it is best to 
cultivate the habit of sleeping on the right side. 
It is very largely a matter of habit, and the soon- 
er itis acquired the better for the sleeper and 
the worse for the physician, or more probably for 
the patent medicine vender. 


The New Cure for Deafness. 


There is little doubt but what the treatment of 
deafness has been revolutionized by the inven- 
tion of the sound discs. The development and 
growth of the use of this device is phenomenal, 
and is well worthy the attention it has received 
in medical circles, where it has been widely dis- 
cussed and most heartily approved. A _ promi- 
nent physician has gone so far as to estimate that 
fully three-quarters of all the deafness which has 
been relieved in the United States during the 
two past years has been by the aid of this instru- 
ment; and he considers it an easy triumph over 
this most distressing affliction. 

While the idea of such an instrument is not 
strictly new, yet the restoration of such a large 
number of desperate and abandoned cases by its 
use has proven it to becf vastly more importance 
than was at first supposed. A recent interview 
with the inventor of the instrument, Mr. H. W. 
Wales, who lives in Bridgeport, Conn., discloses 
how the idea of such an ingenious instrument 
first occurred to him. It was learned that it was 
first suggested from the fact that most people 
who suffer from defective hearing, hear better in 
a noise, or on a moving train, which is caused by 
the increased vibration of the ear. ‘rom this 
Mr. Wales said he was confident that he could 
invent a device which could be worn with com- 
fort by the patient, and which would focus the 
smaller waves of sound on the drum head, thus 
increasing its vibration, and enabling the pa- 
tient to hear ordinary conversation and public 
speaking. After many experiments the final 
outcome of this happy thought has been the pres- 
ent device, which must be an ideal one, as it is 
worn in the ear out of sight for months ata time. 


After Death—What? 


The question is often asked: ‘‘What will be- 
come of the higher animals, since they, too, have 
mind and moral affections?” The more startling 
question is asked: ‘*What will become of beast- 
ly savages?” or, ‘‘Where do ail the children go 
who die In infancy?” It cannot bs thought that 
all these have acquired citizenship in the uni- 
verse. There has scarcely been developed in 
them a personality, or anything by which they 
would know themselves after their earthly envi- 
ronment was taken away. What clue of any sort 
do they carry wherewith to maintain their iden- 
tity? Or what is there in them worth saving, 
more than so much mind stuff or soul stuff? We 
may believe that nothing precious will be lost; 
we may hope, too, if any being, a dog ora horse, 
possesses the infinite qualities which make true 
personality and confer the citizenship of the 
universe, that somewhere this germ of higher 
life will have development. But surely the less 
development here, the more slender must be any 
bond of identity to connect another life with 
this. It is often asked: “Shall we know our 
friends?” This would seem to depend on what 
the basis of friendship had been. Thelower kind 
of love involved in selfishness, the friendship 
that arises out of accidental juxtaposition, can 
hardly be conceived to hold after the circum- 
stances that made it have disappeared. But 
there is a kind of love that grows out of the high- 
er nature, another name of which is unselfish- 
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ness. This love, we think, will know itsown ‘‘on 
any sea or shore.” All noble souls, who have 
true love, will instinctively know each other. 
Socrates’ dream will come true, that he would 
recognize the sages to whose order he belonged. 
In other words, the only ties that can endure 
death must be real ones. Artificial ties may be 
expected to snap.—Rev. Chas. F. Dole, in North 
American Review for April. 





Miss or Mrs. 


As far as the etiquette of the signature is con- 
cerned, there is one unvarying rule for women, 
married and single. It is never right nor in 
good form to sign one’s name with the addition 
of Miss or Mrs. You are Mary Emily Jones, not 
Mrs. Patrick Fitzgerald Jones, to whomsoever 
you may be writing. If it is necessary to notify 
your correspondent of your married style and es- 
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tate, you may do so and in one of several ways. 
Please remember thata correspondent should 
not be left in doubt as to this, much embarrass- 
ment being frequently caused by the omission, in 
letters between strangers, of exact information 
as to whether the writer is married or single. 
You may readily indicate all you wish to tell. 
You may place (Mrs. P. F.) before the Mary Em- 
ily aforesaid, in parenthesis. You may write 
Mrs. Patrick Fitzgerald out fully and plainly in 
the left hand corner of your sheet, below your 
proper signature. Or you may simply enclose 
your engraved visiting card in your letter, this 
being on the whole the most elegant and also the 
most convenient method of showing one’s rela- 
tion to society. The exception must be remarked 
here that the visiting-card is out of place in an ex- 
clusively business letter, one which has not even 
remotely a social bearing.—Harper’s Bazar. 








“Heart Failure’? and Stomach Stuffing. 

A physician writing to the Medical Brief says: 
I wish to say a few words about heart failure. 
We almost daily see reports of deaths attributed 
to heart failure. Now, what I wish to ask is, 
what is it the heart failsto do? I have always 
considered the heart the most perfect organ of 
the animal economy, and one that never shirks 
its duty. It commences its labors during the ear- 
ly stages of pregnancy, and goes on until the last 
moment of life, without one second’s rest, night 
or day, often without the intermission of asingle 
pulsation for 100 years or more. At every beat 
it propels two ounces of blood through its struc- 
ture. Atseventy-five pulsations per minute, nine 
pounds of blood is sucked in, and pumped out. 
Every hour, 540 pounds; every day, 12,960 


pounds; every year 4,730,400 pounds; every 100 | 


years, 473,040,000 pounds. Verily a good organ 
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and all performed without one moment's rest. 

Now, the heart has the very meanest and most 
contemptible neighbor that ever an organ had, 
namely, the stomach; a drunkard, a glutton, a 
trespasser, and almost everything else that is 
bad. Verily it ought to be walled in and com- 
pelled to keep on its own grounds. 

The stomach lies directly under the heart, with 
only the diaphragm between, and when it fills 
with gas it is like a small balloon, and lifts up till 
it interferes directly with the heart’s action. 
The stomach never generates gas but when filled 
with undigested food fermentation takes place 
and gas is formed, and the interference depends 
upon the amount of gas in the stomach. To 
overcome this obstruction, the heart has to ex- 
ert itself in proportion to the interference, more 
blood is sent to the brain, and the following 
symptoms are the result: A dizzy head, a 





flushed face, a loss of sight, spots or blurs before 
the eyes, flashes of light, zigzag lines or chains, 
etc., often followed by the most severe headache. 
These symptoms are usually relieved when the 
gas is expelled from the stomach. 

Now, when this upward pressure upon the heart 
becomes excessive, more dangerous symptoms 
supervene, a larger quantity of blood is sent to 
the brain, some vessel ruptures and a blood clot 
in the brain is the result, and the patient dies of 
apoplexy, or, if he lives, is a cripple for life. 

When a sick person or an old one, or one with 
feeble digestion sleeps, digestion is nearly or 
quite suspended, but fermentation goes on, and 
gas is generated as before stated. 

A man is found dead in bed, and the medical 
attendant pronounces it the result of heart fail- 
ure, and such is the certificate of burial given. 
Now, the man was out, partook of a late supper, 
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and ate roast beef, turkey, chicken, lobsters, oys- 
ters, mince pie, plum pudding, ice cream, cake, 
an orange, nuts and rasins, three or four cups of 
coffee, etc., went home at midnight, retires, and 
dies of heart failure before { o’clock the next 
morning. What did the heart fail todo? 
Again, a man is sick with typhoid fever or 
pneumonia, or almost any other disease, and 
dies, it is said, from heart failure, but what has 
his diet been during his sickness? At present it 
is very fashionable to commence at once with 
what might well be called the stuffing process. 
Iced milk, which is so cool and grateful to the 
patient, from three pints to one gallon during 
the day and night. But I might be allowed to 
make a suggestion. I would suggest in place of 
it clam chowder thickened with gravel stones, 
eggs, beef tea, whisky, cream and all the other 
things the poor patient can be induced to swallow, 
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Monkey Language. 


Professor Garner asserts that he has a chim- 
panzee which can say ia the Maori dialect: 
“Good day, stranger,’”’ a gorilla which has mas- 
tered about twenty Fijan words; and an ourang 
Outang which has learned from a German at- 
tendant to ejaculate; ‘Tonner and _ blitzen.” 
The Professor declares that he has written down 
about 200 words of the monkey language. The 
phonetic representations of a few of them are 
given. Thus, ‘‘achru” means sun, fire, warmth. 
*‘Kukeha” is water, rain, cold or anything disa- 
greeable. ‘‘Ghosku”’ signifies food or the act of 
eating. ‘You will see from this,” the Professor 
continues, ‘‘that it is avery primitive language. 
There are perhaps not more than twenty or 
thirty words in it that I have not already got, 
so that my task is now practically completed.” 


Fossil Fields of the Northwest. 

Scientists are becoming aware of the fact that 
some of the most extensive and valuable fossil 
tields in the world are found in the beds of the 
ancient lakes which once covered the greater 
part of the Inland Empire. The rocks into 
which the slow-moving ages have transformed 
the once yielding earth have perfectly preserved 
the fossil remains of the animals which wandered 
over this country when the earth was young, and 
through this means it has become possible to 
learn much concerning the prehistoric inhabit- 
ants of the great Northwest. A field particularly 
interesting is that part of Eastern Oregon drained 
by the John Day and Crooked rivers. Here are 
entombed many specimens to be found in no oth- 
er part of the world, together with others com- 
mon tothe whole country. Many of these spe- 
cies became extinct with the termination of the 
miocene period, while others lived through the 
post-pliocene, and became extinct only on the ap- 
proach of the glacial age. A strange fact has 
been learned through these fossils by the wise 
men who read the world’s history from the rocks, 
and that is that many animals now found only on 
the eastern hemisphere once lived and attained 
mammoth proportions on the western slope of 
the American continent. A geologist who has 
spent much time during the past 15 years in ex- 
ploring these fields, in a letter to The Dalles 
Chronicle, enumerates many of the long extinct 
species whose remains are foundthere. He says: 

‘‘Here is found the tiny horse, no larger thana 
merino sheep, perfectly developed and of mature 
age, as his teeth will prove. Great herds of 
camels, elephants and rhinoceros, of queer types, 
once roamed this region. There were also gi- 
gantic beasts of prey. Lions are found here that 
would put the largest African king of beast to 
shame, together with tigers of immense size, 
Not less than 12 distinct species, great and small, 
of the tapir-like animal named by scientists the 
oreodon, lie buried here. Many fine specimens 
of this animal have been found. The feline race 
is well represented by specimens of various spe- 
cies. Dogs of many kinds once howled in this 
awful wilderness, no less than 10 distinct species 
of thisanimal being found. The great entelodon, 
a monster hog, was here in great numbers. Im- 
agine a giant hog, as large as an elephant, with 
tusks 12 inches long protruding from his ponder- 
ous jaws, crashing through these ancient jungles. 
Hemust, indeed, have been monarchof the wilds.” 

But these relics of a prehistoric age are not 
confined alone to the John Day Valley. Inthe 





vicinity of Baker City many valuable specimens 
have been obtained, and Southern Idahois known 
to be a particularly attractive field to the geolo- 
gists. In our State specimens have been found 
in various places, those discovered at Latah per- 
haps attracting more attention than any others 
yet found. Three of the specimens exhumed 
there were pronounced new in science, while the 
others proved to be the remains of gigantic ele- 
phants. The Latah fossils are nowin the Acad- 
emy of Science at Chicago, while the museums of 
Yale, Princeton, the Philadelphia Academy of 
Science and the Smithsouian Institute at Wash- 
ington have been enriched by specimens from the 
John Day Country. It is quite pcssible that fu- 
ture explorations in this section will reveal much 
more than can now be imagined concerning the 
primitive world and its inhabitants.—Spokan 
Review. 
Manitoba’s Hibernating Animals, 

There are in Manitoba six species of animals 
that hibernate, or spend the winter in a dormant 
condition; these are the bear, badger, porcupine, 
raccoon, skunk and ground hog. It isa remark- 
able provision of nature that life can be sustained 
without food during a long winter. It will be 
noticed that all these animals become exceeding 
fat as the winter approaches, and from that fat 
nourishment is, in some way, derived during the 
long season of sleep and inactivity, for when 
spring arrives the animals are always lean and 
hungry. In this country there are no rocks 
amongst which caves can be discovered and no 
large hollow trees, so the bear has much difficul- 
ty in finding a proper den in which to spend the 
winter, and has often to be cont :nt with a hole 
in the side of some wooded bank, where shrub 
and fallen timber concea!s and covers the en- 
trance. The badger burrows to a great depth 
in any dry position on the prairie and does not 
seek to close the entrance, but as the burrow is 
generally surrounded by the waxberry bushes, 
which stop the drift, the whole soon becomes 
closed by snow. There are very few raccoons in 
Manitoba but the number seems to be increasing 
as grain fields now afford food in summer, espe- 
cially when the fields are near the woods which 
the animals frequent, for raccoons seldom ven- 
ture far out on the prairie as they are poor run- 
ners and are easily overtaken by a dog or a wolf 
ifupon open ground. Raccoons are generally 
found near rivers and feed on dead fish that may 
be cast ashore, or on frogs when these can be 
found. Even in Manitoba raccoons love to win- 
ter in hollow trees when those can be discovered 
large enough. VPorcupinesare not very common 
and are smaller in size and darker in color than 
those found in the Eastern provinces. As the 
porcupine feeds principally on the bark of trees 
it frequents wooded districts and spends the win- 
ter under ground. There are more woodchucks 
in Manitoba than many suppose, but as they nev- 
er leave the thick woods, they can be heard much 
oftener than they can be seen. Theskunk is the 
most luxurious of all the hibernating animals of 
this country, and not only prepares a warm bed 
of soft grass at the bottom of his burrow, but 
closes the entrance from the outside with a 
bunch of the same material, thus effectually ex- 
clud.ng the cold. Other animals that spend the 
winter underground all store up asupply of food 
on which they subsist during the cold season — 
Pilot Mound Sentinel. 





How Animals Bear Pain. 

A paragraph, and a very pathetic one, too, is 
going the rounds of the press, describing how 
wounded animals bear pain. The writer of it 
tells us how “‘the dog will carry a broken leg for 
days wistfully, but uncomplainingly. The cat, 
stricken with a stick or stone, or caught in some 
trap, from which it knaws its way to freedom, 
crawls to some secret place and bears in silence 





pain which we could notendure. Sheep and oth- 
er cattle meet the thrust of the butcher’s knife 
without a sound, and even common poultry en- 
dureintense agony without complaint. The 
cove, shot unto death, flies to some far-off bough, 
and as it dies the silence is unbroken save by the 
patter on the leaves of its own life-blood.” 

Commenting on this the National Druggist per- 
tinently says: All this is very pathetic, but very 
nonsensical to the physiologist, who knows that 
these creatures, like some races of men, bear in- 
juries without the outward demonstration of 
pain, simply because their nervous organization 
is not strung in the same pitch as ours. Every 
traveler in Africa and Oriental lands knows 
how utterly callous and indifferent to pain are 
the Egyptians, Algerians, and especially the 
Chinese. Of the first, Dr. Bruch, surgeon in the 
army of the Khedive, says; ‘‘They submit toan 
operation exactly as though it were being per- 
iormed on somebody else.”’ The writer hereof 
has seen a Chinese calmly smoke a cigarette, 
handle the implements of the surgeon, ask what 
each one was for, laugh and chat all the while 
undergoing a frightful surgical operation. 

This indifference is not due to that fortitude 
which enables a brave man to endure pain, and 
suppress outward signs of suffering, nor is it 
even akin to this stoicism. They do not betray, 
under these ciruumstances, that involuntary 
muscular contraction, that reflex, shrinking 
from the knife which is always present in the 
case of the brave man, who has nerved himself 
to suffer, and suppresses his emotions. They 
have, rather, the appearance of absolutely not 
feeling the pain, and they do not complain, sim- 
ply because they do not suffer. 

Dr. Waldo Briggs, one of the best known sur- 
geons of this city, wrote a communication to the 
St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal some years 
ago on the ‘‘Callousness of Orientals to Pain,” in 
which he described the removal of a necrosed os 
calcis from the foot of a Chinaman. He says: 

‘He deliberately put out his foot and told me 
to goahead. ‘You cuttee—me stand it. Meno 
gettee dlunk dis time’ (alluding to a former oper- 
ation when ether was administered to him) I 
proceeded with the operation, and not only did 
he stand it without a groan or a shiver, but he 
laughed and chatted throughout the entire op- 
eration. Several times he kicked up instru- 
meets from the case and, after asking what they 
were for, would turn and make a remark in Chi- 
nese to his countrymen, who would thereupon 
roar with laughter. Asking him what he had 
said that caused so much merriment, he answered 
that he was ‘give a lecture to make them like 
Melican doctors mans.’ Once, while scraping 
away at the bone, he abruptly asked how long it 
would take to makea doctor ofhim. OfChiness 
doctors he expressed great contempt. ‘Givee 
medicine like kellee, yes. No cuttee man—no 
got sense.’ 

“The operation and dressing over, the party 
left as they had come, jabbering and laughing, 
the patient being the liveliest ofthem all. None 
of those present had ever seen such a specimen 
of callousness. What would have been intoler- 
ably painful to an European or an American, 
was borne not only without complaint, but with 
smiles and chatting, gibes and laughter.”’ 

It is not the intention of the writer to encour- 
age cruelty to animals—far from it; but to place 
natural phenomena on a scientific rather than a 
sentimental basis. Our dumb animals, our 
horses, dogs, cats, the pigeons and barn-door 
fowls, deserve all the care aud consideration that 
we can give them, and even wild beasts should 
be slain with as little of the element of cruelty as 
possible. The wanton injury to life or limb of 
any living creature betrays an inhuman heart, 
one that would not hesitate to take human life if 
his interests were furthered thereby. 
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Chicago’s Bad Schools and St. Paul’s Good Ones. 


Dr. J. M. Rice, the educational expert, whose 
articles in The Forum on the public schools have 
attracted such wide attention, sharply criticises 
in the April number the schools of Chicago. 
Some of the teaching in them he stigmatizes as 
‘by far the most absurd’’ he has ever witnessed, 
and he dwells on the necessity for immediate and 
sweeping changes in the system. The St. Paul 
schools, in contrast, he warmly eulogizes, illus- 
trating the benefit reaped there in a short time 
by divorcing the schools absolutely from politics. 


* 
. 


A Shower of Mud. 

The Colfax, Wash., Gazette reports a peculiar- 
ity in the rain which fell upon the Easter bonnets 
and gowns at that place last Sunday. It says: 
‘‘Where a drop of rain touched the spotless rai- 
ment a muddy splotch was found. This freak of 
the elements can be accounted for in but one 
way. There was no dust flying near the ground 
here to settle upon the clothing. The mud fell 
with the rain. It was due toclouds of dust raised 
high in the air from the dryer country below. 
Whirled into the upper currents above us, it 
came in contact with a rainstorm and fell as mud. 


* . 
Only a Cinder, 

Frank Trumbull, of Lisbon, went down to Min- 
neapolis to consult an oculist as to an eye which 
pained him very much. The oculist examined 
the eye, told him a growth was forming, and 
that an operation to cure would cost $50. Later 
in the day Trumbull visited Booth’s oyster depot, 
and the traveling man of the house, who hap- 
pened to be present, asked permission to exam- 
ine the sore eye. In a moment he discovered a 
cinder that had become imbedded in the eye ball, 
and with a tooth pick removedit. Trumbull re- 
turned home and has not been troubled since. — 
Fargo Forum. P 

* #* 
A Grain of Wheat. 

What is there in a grain of wheat? Many 
would say, ‘That does not count.” Why not? 
Behold it. I see in that grain of wheat some- 
thing that has turned the wilderness into a fruit- 
ful plain; that has led the march of empire west- 
ward. I see a thousand fields where hundreds of 
men are at work. I see the scythe and sickle 
giving way to the improved machinery of mod- 
ern times. I see in that little grain of wheat 
something that has created the great railway 
lines of the West and Northwest. I see gigantic 
mills rising. I see the white wings of the ships 
that bear the product of those mills across the 
seas to other continents. I see in that grain of 
wheat the hope of nations on whom the spectral 
form of famine glares, the loaf that shall drive 
hunger from the world. This is the vision that 
rises before us as we look at this tiny grain. 
More than this the great God sees in every human 
soul!l— Fev. M. D. Shutter. 


* 
* 


Absurdities of the Modern ‘“‘Romance.”’ 

If another Dickens were to break out to-mor- 
row with the riotous tomfoolery of Pickwick 
at the trial, or of Weller and Stiggins, a thou- 
sand lucid criticisms would denounce it as vul- 
gar balderdash. Glaucus and Nydia at Pom- 
peii would be called melodramatic rant. The 
‘*House of the Seven Gables” would be rejected 
by a sixpenny magazine, and ‘‘Jane Eyre” would 


not rise above a common “‘shocker.”” Hence the 
enormous growth of the ‘‘Kodak” school of ro- 
mance—the snap-shots at every-day realism with 
a hand camera. We know how it is done. A 
woman of forty, stout, plain, and dull, sits in an 
ordinary parlor at a tea-table, near an angular 
girl with a bad squint. ‘Some tea?” said Mary, 
touching the pot. ‘‘I don’t mind,” replied Jane, 
in a careless tone; ‘I am rather tired, and it is 
a dull day!” ‘‘Itis,” said Mary, as her lack-lustre 
eyes glanced at the murky sky without; ‘‘another 
cup?’ And so the modern romance dribbles on. 
—Frederick Harrison, in the April Forum. 
* id * 
North Dakota and Manitoba. 

The Emerson Times editor talks some very good 
sense in reference to immigration matters in an 
article copied elsewhere. North Dakota and 
Manitoba can’t afford to throw stones at each 
other. Any man who is unsuccessful in either 
place is likely to be unsuccessfulintheother. Da- 
kota, at least, isn’t spending any money to induce 
men who have failed at farming in Manitoba to 
immigrate to this side of the line, and it is certain 
that Manitoba is not getting a very large number 
of successful farmers to leave Dakota. Of the em- 
igrants from Pembina County to Manitoba for the 
past five years, we believe that it can be proven 
that if they took a county paper at all, at least 
nineteen out of twenty omitted to pay for their 
paper when they left; at least, that is the story 
our books tell, and Manitoba is welcome to that 
class of people.—Pembina Pioneer-Express. 

* 
* #* 
The Big Minneapolis Court House. 

The biggest man-made stone pile in these parts 
will be the Mioneapolis court house and city hall 
building when completed. When and how to 
complete it, is the problem that is worrying the 
citizens, commissioners and legislators. The 
massive granite walls of the county’s half of the 
structure are up and the roof nearly inclosed. 
On the city’s half the walls are not very far above 
the basement, and yet the $1,500,000 which was 
originally appropriated for the building is ‘‘out of 
sight.” The work is being done by contracts for 
the different parts of the big job, and while it is 
not alleged that there has been any ‘‘jobbery,” 
there is considerable complaint about the way the 
bills are piling up. According to the lowest es- 
timate now furnished, it will take $3,000,000 to 
finish and furnish the building. Itis proposed to 
delay completing the city side, as the demand for 
it isnot so imperative as for the county’s portion. 
It has been proposed to do nothing more to the 
city’s side, but it is hardly likely that the public 
will be satisfied unless the walls are run up and 
the building given a respectable external appear- 
ance.—Cor. Stone. 

Pal 
A Young Sea Serpent. 

Says the Tacoma Ledger: A marine monstros- 
ity, taken off Cape Flattery by a deep-sea fisher- 
man, is now being prepared for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair by F. Edwards for the Crescent 
Creamery Company. The fish, ocean snake, or 
whatever it is, has a three-cornered head that 
seems built with as much design of obtaining 
power asa pair of nippers for heavy wire. From 
the head the body tapers off very gradually to 
the tail, and dorsal and ventral fins extend from 
the tip end of the body or tail nearly to the head. 
The length of the creature over all is five feet 
seven inches. The body is very pliable, and in 
life the creature must have been a fast swimmer. 
The eyes are large and the front of the mouth is 
provided with teeth like a dog’s. Back of these 
are a large number of chewing, or, perhaps, 
crushing teeth. The animal is gray in color, 
marbled with darker shades. The fins are black 
and the belly white. It answers the description 
of sea serpents, and is thought by some to bea 





young specimen. Its maw was found to be filled 





with crushed shell fish. It was caught with a 
trawl, and fought viciously on being taken into 
a boat, though it had evidently been a prisoner 
for some time. 
* . * 
Dog or Duck ? 

EK. T. Vernon, the chicken fancier of What- 
com, has a pup which isacuriosity. The mother 
was a cross between a black-and-tan and asky 
terrier, and shortly after giving birth to this 
lively little puppy she died. Mr. Vernon then 
started in to bring the little fellow up by hand. 
At the beginning of the late cold snap a brood of 
ducks, which had just been hatched, were 
brought into the house. The little pup at once 
made friends with the little ducklets. At first 
the old duck jumped the pup, but soon appeared 
to know that it was an orphan and allowed it to 
huddle under her protecting wings. The pup 
has already assumed the wabbling gait of its web- 
footed, two legged, feathered chums, and instead 
of whining when in want of food it ‘‘quacks” like 
a duck, the sound being almost perfect. When 
eating it goes through nearly the same motion as 
it is possible for a dog-duck. The funniest part, 
and that which creates the most laughter with 
those who have been favored with a view of the 
curiosity, is its actions when the ducks take to 
the artificial pond created by Mr. Vernon. On 
its face a picture of doubt is depicted; it will run 
around the trough, jump partly in then out again, 
and watch its little playmates; when they are all 
in the water he follows suit and springs in, float- 
ing around apparently at ease, even diving to the 
bottom for crumbs. This is the only time the 
pup’s natural instinct appears to assert itself—as 
it runs around the water an occasional pup squeal 
will be heard, but the duck quack seems to have 
obtained perfect control. Mr. Vernon thinks of 
taking it to the World’s Fair. A web has begun 
to form on its hind feet. It is, indeed, astrange 
freak; nothing of the like has ever been heard of 
before.— Bellingham Bay Express. 

«« 
“Staff.” 

Many of the smaller structures would be no- 
table for beauty and for size if they were not 
here made pigmies by contiguous grandeur. Like 
the larger buildings they are veneered with 
“staff.” Great is ‘‘staff’! Without staff this 
free-hand sketch of what the world might have 
in solid architecture, if it were rich enough, 
would not have been possible. With staff at his 
command, Nero could have afforded to fiddle at 
a fire at least once a year. One of the wonders 
of staff as seen at Chicago is its color. Grayish- 
white is its natural tone, and the basis of its suc- 
cess at Jackson Park; but it will take any tint 
that one chooses to apply, and maintain a liveli- 
ness akin to the soft bloom of the human skin. 
Staff is an expedient borrowed from the Latin 
countries, and much cultivated in South Amer- 
ica. Any child skilled in the mechanism of a 
mudpie can make it, after being provided with 
the gelatin molds and a water mixture of cement 
and plaster. How the workman appeared to en- 
joy seizing handfuls of excelsior or fiber, dipping 
them in the mixture and then sloshing the fib- 
rous mush over the surface of the mold! When 
the staff has hardened, the resultant cast is de- 
finite, light, and attractive. A workman may 
walk to his job with a square yard of the side of 
a marble palace under each arm and a Corinthian 
capital in each hand. While it is a little green 
it may be easily sawed and chiseled, and nails 
are used asin pine. Moreover, rough joints are 
no objection, since a little wet plaster serves to 
weld the pieces into a finished surface. In the 
rough climate of Lake Michigan staff is expected 
to last about six years, which is the average life 
of the ablest English ministry. Great is staff!— 
From ‘Preliminary Glimpses of the Fair,” by C. 
C. Buel, in the Century for February. 
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VANCOUVER. 


A Well-Built, Handsome, Prosperous Young 
City in British Columbia. 


BY E V. SMALLEY. 

Vancouver, the western terminus of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, since the completion of 
that road to the tidewater of the Pacific in 1886, 
is shortly to become the extreme Northwestern 
point reached by the Northern Pacific system. 
The Northern Pacific acquired, by the purchase 
of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern, two 
years ago,a line running north from Seattle to 
the town of Sumas, on the British Columbia 
boundary. Practically this road has one end in 
the air, for although the C. P. R. has a branch 
from Mission, on the Fraser River, down to 
Sumas, no traffic is exchanged or connection 
made between the two roads, the Canadian road 
sending its business on to Seattle by way of the 
Bellingham Bay road to New Whatcom and 
thence over the shore line of the Great North- 
ern. The people of Vancouver were not slow to 
see the advantage that would accrue to their city 
if they could secure the building of a line to 
Sumas, only fifty-seven miles, and its operation 
by the Northern Pacific. They organized the 
Burrard Inlet & Fraser Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, obtained from the Northern Pacific 
management an agreement to operate the line 
when built and made a bargain with a strong 
firm of American contractors to build the road 
on condition that the city of Vancouver would 
subsidize it with bonds to the amount of $300,000. 
The question of the subsidy was duly agitated 
and carried atanelection by a handsome major- 
ity. Then legal points were made against the 
technical forms of the election and the city coun- 
cil adopted a new “‘by-law”—the Canadian term 
for ordinance—and submitted it for ratification at 
a second election, with the result of a consider- 
ably increased majority in its favor. In fact, 
nearly the entire negative vote came from peo- 
ple connected with the Canadian Pacific road, 
either as employes or in business relations. As 
the C. P. R. is a very heavy property owner in 
Vancouver, owning business blocks and lots as 














well as wharves, tracks, shops and stations, it 
very naturally opposed a measure which would 
impose a tax upon it to bring in a rival road. 

A question was again raised as to the validity 
of the new by-law, not touching the right of the 
city to issue the proposed bonds, but relating to 
legal technicalities, and the supreme court of the 
Province decided against the city, suggesting, 
however, that a remedy might be found by going 
to the legislature. The Provincial Parliament 


was in session in Victoria, and application was | 
made by the city council for an amendment to | 


the charter which would validate the by-law 
providing for the issue of the bonds. After a 
sharp contest the bill was passed by a very 
large majority. This result was regarded by 
the Vancouver people as a great victory for their 
claim of right to manage their own affairs. They 
wanted the new railroad, and believed its con- 
struction would be of very great value in promot- 
ing the growth of their city, and they resented 
the efforts to defeat their purpose as an unwar- 
ranted interference with their right of municipal 
self-government. 

The original survey for the new railroad took 
it across the Fraser River at a point about three 
miles above New Westminster and provided for 
a spur into that city. At the proposed point of 
crossing the river is comparatively narrow and 
is divided into two channels by a small island. 
The New Westminster people wanted the road to 
cross so as to come directly into the city, but the 
Fraser is seventy-five feet deep and over half a 
mile wide at that place. The railroad company 
proposed to make the desired change in the 
route if the extra cost of the bridge were pro- 
vided for, and offered to build a duuble-deck 


bridge so that teams could cross on the upper | 


floor. New Westminster accepted this proposi- 
tion and obtained from the Provincial Govern- 
ment an endorsement of interest on bonds to the 
amount of $250,000 in aid of the big bridge, which, 
next to the one across the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal, will be the most important in Canada. 
The Fraser is a mighty stream, and among the 
Pacific Coast rivers is surpassed only by the 
Yukon and the Columbia in the volume of water 
it carries to the ocean. The Columbia, by the 
way, has not yet been bridged below the mouth 














of its great affluent, the Snake. Under this ar- 
rangement the new railroad will run through 
New Westminster on its way to Vancouver, and 
will bein an excellent position in both cities for 
obtaining a good share of passenger and freight 
traffic. This northern extension of the N. P.’s 
north and south line on the Pacific Coast will 
make that line about 350 miles long, from Port- 
land to Vancouver. Passengers leaving Van- 
couver in the forenoon will reach Tacoma 
the same evening and Portland early the 
next morning. I do not anticipate much freight 
movement across the boundary, for the tariff 
laws of the two countries are a serious obstacle 
tocommerce. Nevertheless, a good deal of Port- 
land and Tacoma flour is shipped into British 
Columbia, and also a large quantity of California 
fruit. The new line will get much of this traffic, 
and will also be able to compete with the Cana- 
dian Pacific in the carrying of cedar and fir lum- 
ber and cedar shingles to Winnipeg and other 
points in Manitoba. Both Vancouver and New 
Westminster are largely engaged in the lumber 
industry. When reciprocity comes, as it must 
before many years, all railroads between the 
United States and Canada will have a largely in- 
creased business. 
A LOOK AT VANCOUVER. 

Let us climb to the observatory of the leading 
hotel and look over this new city in the far 
Northwest. It has a remarkably advantage- 
ous site on a peninsula between the deep 
waters of Burrard Inlet and the shallow tidal 
flow of False Creek. The inlet is a miniature 
Puget Sound, deep, land-locked and mount- 
ain rimmed. It puts up into the land from the 
Gulf of Georgia for over twenty miles, and the 
largest ships that float can enter the narrow 
entrance, less than half a mile wide, and lie at 
anchor anywhere on this beautiful fiord, or can 
go up either of its two branches to lumber mills 
and camps in the heart of tremendous mountain 
fastnesses. False Creek, too, has a commercial 
value, for rafts of logs are towed up to sawmills 
on its banks at high tide. Between the inlet and 
the creek the ground on which the city is built 
swells up like a turtle’s back, giving perfect 
drainage in one direction or the other and offer- 
ing no steep ascents to worry teams and put 











VIEW ON CORDOVA STREET, VANCOUVER, B. C.—[From photo by Bailey Bros. 
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pedestrians out of breath. The business district 
runs along the back and the neck of the turtle, 
and on what we might call its head there is a 
well-built district of both residences and stores. 
Across False Creek is a populous suburb con- 
nected with the city by three bridges. 

The mountain panorama north of the inlet 

is so striking thatit holds the eye for a time 
from any close inspection of the city at our feet. 
Gigantic peaks, dark, forbidding and c_oud- 
swept, rise from the water's edge to altitudes of 
five and six thousand feet. Only ina few places 
do their frowning walls recede a little from the 
tide to allow a little room for human occupancy 
an Indian village with its church spire opposite 
the town and a sawmill settlement further up. 
Gloomy defiles reach far back into the heart 
of the mountains,and on the crests of the tallest 
peaks are scarfs and hoods of snow, making the 
dark foliage of the firs appear black by contrast. 
The waters of the inlet, where tall ships ride at 
anchor and sailboats glide about, look very 
peaceful and inviting by contrast with these 
rugged giants of the Coast Range that thrust 
their feet into the tide flowing in from the Pacific 
Ocean. Now look seaward. Beyond the throat 
of the inlet lies English Bay, and in the far west 
gleam the waters of the Gulf of Georgia, which 
separates the British Columbia mainland from 
Vancouver Island. Don’t let your geography 
get mixed by fancying that thecity of Vancouver 
has any connection with the island of Vancouver. 
From Vancouver, the city, to Victoria, the 
metropolis of Vancouver, the island, is a 
sail of six hours on the fast English- 
built steamer “‘Islander.” Ships coming in from 
sea bound to Vancouver city sail up the Strait of 
Fuca, round the south end of Vancouver Island 
and turn north upthe Gulf of Georgia to Burrard 
Inlet. From the open sea beyond Cape Flattery 
to the inlet the distance is about 150 miles. 

Now let your eye follow the long expanse of 
the young city. Note the handsome granite build- 
ings of the Dominion post-oftice, and the banks, 
the many solid business blocks, the long stretch 
of Cordova Street, where trade most concentrates, 





the parallel length of Hastings Street and the 
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cross street called Granville, up which trade is 
steadily marching from the water-side to the 
Hotel Vancouver and the pretty opera house, 
both owned by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
The volumes of smoke here and there along both 
water fronts come from mills engaged in sawing 
fir and cedar lumber for shipment by rail to the 
Eastern Provinces of Canada and by sea to 
Australia and South America. That brick factory 
with the monumental chimney in the extreme 
eastern end of the town is a sugar refinery, get- 
ting its raw material from the Sandwich Islands, 
and the cluster of smoky buildings near by form 
a big foundry and machine shops where steam 
ships, engines, and sawmill machinery are built 
and repaired. That cluster of masts belong to 
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sailing ships that are taking on cargoes of lum- 
ber for foreign ports. If we are lucky enough in 
our day of observation we shall see one of the 
huge, white China steamers starting on her long 
voyage across the Pacific. 

The best residence district lies west of our 
point of view and slopes down from the crest of 
the peninsula, by gentle gradation, to the water- 
side of the inlet on the north and to the creek on 
the south. A Government reservation limits its 
expansion on the extreme western end of the 
peninsula, but a small neck of land, forest covered 
and with rocky wave-washed shores, has been 
secured for a park and named in honor of Lord 
Stanley, lately the Governor General of Canada. 
Through the native wilderness of the park, roads 

and walks wind among the tall 
firs and cedars, coming out here 
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and there on little capes and head- 
lands, on the throat of the inlet, 
where one can almost toss peb- 
bles on the decks of the passing 
ships. The fashion of the town has 
already selected Georgia Street, 
leading to the park, as the most 
desirable residence street,and it is 
prettily boulevarded with grass 
plats and young shade trees and 
can boast of a number of really 
handsome houses. Several of the 
streets running at right angles to 
Georgia can also show many at- 
tractive homes, with the variety 
of modern architecture to be seen 
in new American towns. Near 
the rocky shore of the inlet une 
notices some very pretty cottages 
of evident English type, with 
vines, flowers and vivid green 
lawns,that look asif they had been 
transported from some village in 
Kent or Surrey. 

The whole scene, viewed from 
our lofty standpoint on top of the 
hotel, is wonderfully animated 
and interesting, and itis hard to 
realize that only eight years ago 
this centre of commerce and in- 
dustry, with its busy streets, its 
tall granite buildings, its wharves 
and shipping, was an absolute 
wilderness, save for a little clear- 
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ing aroun“ a sawmill. No wonder 
our cousins, the Canadians, are as Se 
proud of their Vancouver as we 
Americans are of our Tacoma and 
our Seattle, for the story of Van- 
couver’s growth is just as aston- 
ishing as was that of the older 
townson Puget Sound. Thus far 
the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
been the great dominating in- 
fluence in the growth of the place. 
Now a new influenec is to come in 
the form of in a second transcon- 
tinental highway, linking Van- 
couver closely with all the cities 
of the American Northwest. Much 
increase of commercial move- 
ment, and consequently of popu- 
lation,is expected from this new 
railway connection. 
Unquestionably the Canadian 
Pacific made a wise selection of a 
site for its western terminus. 
After getting over the Rocky 
Mountains, the higher range of 
the Selkirks and the low range 
of the Gold Mountains, the road 
strikes the valley of the Fraser 
River, the great river of British 
Columbia, and follows down the 
stream, through the tremendous 
gorge it has cut in the Coast 
Range, to the fertile alluvial re- 
gion along the lower course of the 
river. Then, instead of seeking a 
terminus on the Fraser, where 
there would be currents and shal- 
lows to impede the passage of shipping, it turns 
a little to the north, strikes the head of Burrard 
Inlet, and running for twenty miles along 
that tidal harbor, rests at last as near the 
sea as there is complete shelter from winds 
and waves. Nature never made a better har- 
bor than Burrard Inlet and never shaped a 
more favorable spot for the building of a city 
than that now occupied by Vancouver. The val- 
ley of the Fraser contains nearly all the agricul- 
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tural population of British Columbia, and the 
railway enables Vancouver to share the trade of 
this valley with its old metropolis of New West- 
minster, which stands on the river and runs 
steamboats to the farms and villages along the 
stream. The rapid riseof the new terminal city 
has not, however, injured its neighbor on the 
Fraser, for New Westminster has nearly trebled 
its population since the advent of the railway,and 
now has eight thousand inhabitants. The dis- 
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tance between the two places is only thirteen 
miles, and an electric railway, with hourly ser- 
vice, closely unites their business and social ac- 
tivities. 

VANCOUVER’'S INDUSTRIES. 

For so young a city Vancouver has made very 
commendable progress in the establishment of 
industries that employ labor and produce wealth, 
as will be seen by the following statistics re- 
cently compiled by the World newspaper: 


Capital. Wages. Em- 
ployes 


Newspapers jcabidossanpennenae & 75.000 & 55,000 SH 
Job printing. .....-.. Peer errs 000 20.000 1) 
CAO PBs cc8ccinsescesscecess 00K) 0M 17 
Sugar refinery. ..... «.. «+-- . 250,000 65 00M 
Tannery. pacaun) aape 5.000) 4,000) 17 
Foundries and machine shops 215,000 95,0) 105 
Baking powers: 50 ..ccescccccsse « 6,00 ALL 
PROGR WOT ED . cccsccccécesccvssccvens $50,000) 15.000 
Cassady & Co.......... 5.000 0) OOM $5 
Vancouver shingle mill...... 1), 0M) 25,000 th) 
R. C. planing mills ema 75.000 ”) 
Commercial mills..... Scat 100,00 35.000) 70 
Morse & Boggs...... ....- . 175,000 00,004) vfs) 
Hastings. miU}s 0.6 ...60.0100 LIAL 155.000 WE) 
Moodyville mills 1000000 15 00M Is 
Vancouver mills...... ewe OW 15,000 $5 
OBSFTIOE, «.ccccsccccces ; 22,14 20,000 ps) 
On B. Th. BROS» <.cccsciceseses )00,.000 400,000 600 
Fruit-canning...... paaiecemest 0) 6.000 0) 
Van. Man. & Trading Co.. e609 10,000) 

Salmon canning....... ae BOO.O0)  TSO000 300) 
Brick yards......cccccccees. os ALLL 12,04) 

Soup works .... caches: ou 101,04 ALLO 
Breweries... oa ine eewte UAL LL BALL t) 
Bakeries .<...s..scccee , 1s, WH MALL 0) 
Blacksmith and carriage shops 15,00 12,800) 16 
BORE WRIGOPG 66 csicccecscecsacses 17.500 12.500 15 
Book binders...... -. sate 5.50) » 000) 10 
ORGIES. 6. cnvcdsscstccdes noe 5 CMM 410M) 10 
Candy factories............++- 15,000) > OK) Ww 
Cooperage. beeeeeessenees 15M 15000 2 
Electric Tramway & Lighting Co — 600,000 75.000 111 
Steam laundry .......-.-0.+- : 5M) $000) 1 
Vari, GAS O06... vesrcccceccscoses 20000) 610,000 0) 
Tailoring ..... ‘ 35,000) 400) 60 
Cigar factories ‘ s 00) 8,000) it 


OCEAN COMMERCE, 

Three steamers, which for size and luxury of 
appointments compare favorably with the famous 
Atlantic liners that ply between New York and 
Liverpool, form a line between Vancouver and 
China and Japan with sailings every three 
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weeks. These vessels are named the Empress of 
India, the Empress of Japan and the Empress of 
China. They are heavily subsidized by the 
British Government and form a part of the Im- 
perial mail service which encircles the globe. 
They carry good passenger lists as a rule, made 
up of tourists and of business men bound to and 
from all parts of Asia touched by the far reach- 
ing activities of English commerce. On their 
east-bound trips their steerages are generally 
filled with Chinamen, three or four hundred 
coming on each ship, and most of these Mongol- 
ian immigrants manage to make their way into 
the Great Republic in spite of our exclusion 
laws. On their outward trips the steamers take 
as cargo Oregon and Washington flour for 
Chinese markets and [nglish merchandise and 
on their return trips tea forms the most import- 
ant item in their manifests. Full rigged ships, 
barks and barkentines come in from the ocean 
and load with lumber at the mills on the Inlet, 
sailing hence for Pacific ports in Mexico and 





South America and for Trans-Pacific ports in 
China, New Zealand and Australia. It is claimed 
by lumbermen that the belt of country along the 
Gulf of Georgia from the Fraser River about one 
hundred miles north produces the best fir of any 
part of the Pacific Coast, the wood being of close 
grain and light in color. 

Under the authority of Parliament granted 
four or five years ago, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce has concluded a provisional arrange- 
ment with Huddart, Parker & Co., an Anglo- 
Australian shipping firm, for a monthly steam- 
ship service between Vancouver, B. C., and 
Sydney, N.S. W. A monthly service will be per- 
formed by two first-class steamers each of 3,300 
tons capacity, capable of carrying 130 cabin pas- 
sengers, and fitted up with all modern appli- 
ances. Vancouver will be the starting point at 
the Canadian end, and Sydney the terminus; but 
on both the outward and inward trips the vessels 
will call at the outer wharf, Victoria, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. The arrangement is for one 
year on the terms authorized by Parliament, £25,- 








000 per annum; subject to renewal for three 
years. The first steamer will leave Sydney for 
Vancouver about May 10th. 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

This Pacific Coast Province of the Dominion 
of Canada is an enormous country with a very 
small population. Its area is equal to all the 
New England States and all the Middle States, 
with the addition of Virginia and North 
Carolina or, to take another comparison, it is as 
large as Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. Yet its total white population at the 
last census fell short of 100,000. The Indians 
number about 20,000 and the Chinese about 10,- 
000. Fully half of the white population live in 
the four towns of Victoria, Vancouver, New 
Westminster and Nanaimo. The rural popula- 
tion is therefore only 50,000. Nature has puta 
veto on any dense settlement of the country by 
filling it with a mass of mountain ranges, but 
among these ranges are a number of fertile val- 
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leys and between the Columbia and the Fraser 
rivers there is a considerable expanse of rolling 
bunch-grass country valuable for pasturage. 
Most of the farming population is now found 
along the Fraser bottoms and along the smaller 
streams near the coast flowing into that great 
river. A good deal of low land has been re- 
claimed by dikes and new enterprises of this 
character are on foot, one of which will convert 
60,000 acres of the Pitt River meadows into 
farms. The clearing of wild land is an expensive 
undertaking but a few acres devoted to fruit, 
vegetables, dairying and poultry make a good 
living for a family. The Province does not feed 
itself. It imports large quantities of food pro- 
ducts from the States and from the old Canadian 
Provinces, with the result that everything its 
own farmers have to sell commands good prices. 
In the case of articles brought in from Washing- 
ton, California and Oregon the high Canadian 
tariff works in favor of the home producer, giving 
him about thirty per cent protection, and in the 
case of such articles as flour, butter and cheese 





brought from Manitoba and Onta-io, the freight 
for nearly three thousand miles of rail haul 
largely enhances the cost. Ina list of food pro- 
ducts imported in large quantities from the 
United States appear the following: sheep, hogs, 
apples, peaches, berries, grapes, dried fruits, 
canned tomatoes, corn and other vegetables, 
dressed beef and mutton, canned meats, eggs, 
potatoes and flour. A country where farmers are 
not competing with each other but with farmers 
of other countries only whose products are 
heavily taxed in tariff schedules must necessarily 
be a favorable region for the extension of agri- 
culture. A pamphlet recently issued in aid of 
immigration discusses the agricultural resources 
of British Columbia fairly and intelligently. 
From this pamphlet the following extract is made: 

‘‘A part from the Okanagan and Spallumcheen 
valleys, and the pasture lands of the interior, 
British Columbia is not a farming country in the 
same sense as other provinces are said to be; 
that is, while the soil and climate are capable of 
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producing anything that can be grown in Canada 
and in the temperate zones, and to a degree of 
perfection unsurpassed elsewhere, all other con- 
ditions are not equal. British Columbia is a 
country for gardens and small farms, upon which 
will luxuriate all kinds of fruit and vegetables, 
large and small, and such specialties as hops, 
sugar beet, sorghum, tobacco, mushrooms, cauli- 
flower, mulberries, flowers and ornamental trees 
and shrubs, flax, etc., etc. 

‘Cereals will everywhere, in good soil, sur- 
pass the product per acre in the best parts of 
Canada, but the area of land is more limited for 
this than other purposes, as the clearing of land 
must be taken into consideration. Land orce 
in a state of cultivation, however, is equal to 
anything to be found on the continent for produc- 
tiveness. In a few years the arable lands will be 
all well cultivated. Trees of smaller growth for 
purposes of shade and ornamentation will take 
the place of the present giants. Farms will be 
smaller and much better tilled, as a consequence, 
than in Ontario, though probably two or three 
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times higher in price. Improved farming land 
is already much higher than in the Eastern 
Provinces, but relatively is nodearer. This fact 
should not be lost sight of. A good farm of 100 acres 
in British Columbia is worth two or three timesa 
good farm of the same size in any other part of 
Canada. The farmer hasa double protection for his 
products: (1) the more limited area, and (2) the 
greater distance from competitors. With the tariff 
considered,the British Columbia farmer has prac- 
tically control of the home market,which at pres- 
ent in not inconsiderable and is rapidly expand- 
ing in itsdemands. What that demand isand its 
probable future dimensions may b> judged from 
the fact that by a statement prepared by the 
Secretary of the Vancouver Board of Trade, one 
million and a quarter dollars worth of goods, 
products of the farm, garden and orchard, were 
imported into this Province in 1889 for home 
consumption. 

‘*The list includes animals, breadstuffs, provis- 
ions, trees, eggs, vegetables, etc., etc. From 25 





present within easy reach have been taken up. 

“‘Up to the present there has been a prevailing 
impression that British Columbia has no agricul- 
tural lands worth speaking about, and it is very 
difficult to convince otherwise even those who 
come to the Province themselves. As stated 
previously, this is largely the result of the im- 
pression received by coming through to the coast 
for the first time. But it may be stated with con- 
fidence, though, perhaps, surprising to many, 
that British Columbia has a larger fruit-growing 
area than any province in the Dominion. In 
British Columbia, wherever cultivation is possi- 
ble, the soil and climate are capable of excellent 
results. So true is this that it might be termed 
the home of all the small fruits, pears, plums 
and cherries, peaches, grapes, nectarines, 
quinces, apricots,melons and tomatoes (the latter 
two sometimes classed as fruits), varying in suc- 
cess according to local conditions.” 

CLIMATE. 
The following account of the climate of British 





At the coast, general mildness and humidity pre- 
vails; as you approach the high lands of the in- 
terior, the atmosphere is more and more stripped 
of its humidity, and becomes drier, until a 
point is reached where little rain falls and the 
winters are cold and the summers hot. The one 
great factor in British Columbia climute, is the 
ocean currents. Bering Straits are so narrow 
and shallow that not much of the icy Arctic Cur- 
rent flows along the British Columbia coast; on 
the other hand the effect of the Japan currents 
is felt even in the remotest interior. The Rocky 
Mountains running northwesterly keep off the 
cold north winds. Along this coast there is 
very little snow, which rarely exceeds a few 
inches. At Victoria, Vancouver Island, in 1889, 
the minimum temperature by months was:— 24, 
25, 30, 32, 37, 37, 40, 41, 34, 86, 30, 27. The total 
rain fall was 18.56 inches; rain fell ninety-nine 
days, snow fell on three days; the record of max- 
imum temperature was 52, 57, 64, 66, 79, 80, 85, 
77, 73, 67, 58, 51. 
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to 50, and_in many cases even 100 per cent. to 
Eastern prices may be added for British Colum- 
bia. Therefore, any disadvantage in the way of 
putting land into a similar state of cultivation to 
that found elsewhere, is more than compensated 
by the advantages obtained in placing products 
on the market and the fruitfulness of the soil. A 
man is, comparatively speaking, in good circum- 
stances with ten acres improved and well situated, 
well off with fifty acres, and rich with 100 acres. 
A man with 500 acres would be a lord of the 
country side. The remarks concerning the cost 
of clearing land apply to timbered land and 
partly timbered land, but it is qualified by the 
fact that a large portion of theagricultural lands 
of the Province is either prairie or partly 
prairie. A good deal of it is bottom land, lightly 
timbered with alder, maple and cottonwood, 
etc. Some of it here and there requires dyk- 
ing andsome draining, but much of it is still 
available at prices varying from $15 to %50 
an acre, unimproved, according to location. 
Nearly all the Government lands situated at 





Columbia is quoted from the same pamphlet: 

‘British Columbia has a climate superior to 
that of any other part of the Dominion, 
and, it might also be said, that of the United 
States, possessing, however, in a modified 
way, the general characteristics of the 
Pacific Coast. It is essentially mild and free 
from extremes and comparing it with the Pacific 
slope generally, though a humid atmosphere, it 
has not the rainfall of Western Oregon or the 
dryness and heat of California plains. The wet 
season in winter, though disagreeable to strang- 
ers, is preferable to the cold winds, snow or ice, 
while the summers are delightful. It must be 
understood that no remarks of a general nature 
will apply to the whole of the Province, possess- 
ing such an immense area as it does and sucha 
variety of physical conditions. Mountain ranges 
have, it is unnecessary to state, a marked effect 
on climate and produce local effects, and asa 
consequence from its extreme southern boundary 
to its extreme north, and from the ocean east- 
ward, there are several distinct zones of climate. 





At Westminster, on the mainland, the maxi- 
mum and minimum temperature for the year, 
seven months, showed as follows, respectively :— 
84,46; 90,51; 84.48; 79,44; 71,39; 60,31; 46,20; mean 
temperature for year 51; rain fall 46.16 inches; 
days rain fell, one hundred and fifty-nine; snow 
fall 16.5 inches; days snow fell, fourteen. 

THE FISHERIES. 

There are sixteen salmon canneries on the Fra- 
ser River and twelve on other streams and bays 
and the aggregate annual output approaches 
closely a half million of cans. 

Other than salmon, the fishing is practically 
undeveloped, and here a great field of possibili- 
ties lies. The coast of British Columbia is an ex- 
tended one, which a glance at the map will ver- 
ify, and its waters are rich with halibut, skil 
(black cod), our substitute for the Eastern mack- 
erel, cod, salmon, herring, bass, skate, soles, sar- 
dines, smelts, oolachan, immense sturgeon, dog 
fish, clams, cray fish, crabs and numerous other 
shell fish, while in the interior waters are white 
fish, trout, pike, perch, etc. Whales, hair seals, 
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purpoise also abound, all of which are of great 
commercial value when utilizel, but at present 
have a local consumption principally. Attention 
is being directed to the deep sea fishing, and 
several fishing companies have been organized. 
The drying, curing and exporting of fish on a 
large scale will yet be an important industry. 

Sealing developed during the years of 1890 and 
I891 into an import industry and large fleets were 
sent out from both Victoria and Vancouver to 
catch seals in Bering Sea, but the claims of the 
United States Government to exclusive property 
in the animals put a stop to the enterpri-e pend- 
ing the settlement of the question by arbitration 
with Great Britain. 

LUMBER AND COAL. 

British Columbia saws at twenty-six mills the 
fir which everywhere covers the mountains and 
valleys of the sea coast region The daily capa- 
city of these mills is 1,200,000 feet. Apart from 
domestic demands the markets for the lumber 
are in foreign countries and to a limited extent 
in Manitoba and other Canadian provinces. The 
tariff keeps it out of the United States. Cedar 
is made into sash and doors and all kinds of in- 
terior finishing. The coal mines of Nanaimo and 
New Wellington, on Vancouver Island have been 
greatly developed in recent years and are now 
putting out nearly a million of tons annually. 

THE NEW MINING DISTRICTS. 

British Columbia is receiving an important ac- 
cess of population in its extreme Eastern part, 
along the Kootenai River, in the mountainous 
region lying between that stream and the Colum- 
bia and also in that surrounded by the long loop 
of the Kootenai, which runs first to the south un- 
til it enters Montana and then turning north 
parallels its original course. Another new min- 
ing district lies on the Okanagan and on a num- 
ber of its small tributaries. In the Kootenai 
Country the rich finds of silver ore near Kaslo 
have created a genuine old fashioned mining ex- 
citement and miners and speculators are pouring 
in, to cover the mountain sides with locations 
and to plat new towns and open all lines of trade. 
It is not improbable that by mid-summer there 
will be ten thousand new people in that region. 
A number of excellent paying mines are already 
opened and two railway companies are building 
into the country—the Canadian Pacific from the 
north and the Spokane and Northern from the 
south. Vancouver will profit to a considerable 
extent by this remarkable mining movement. 
Her merchantsare furnishing goods and machin- 
ery to the mining towns and camps and many of 
her citizens are interested in mining stocks and 
town lots which promise large returns for small 
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inve:tments. If the mines prove to be as per- 
manent as they ere rich a smelter will no doubt 
be erected at Vancouver to reduce the ores. The 
success of the smelter at Tacoma has demon- 
strated that the best locality for a large industry 
of that kind is on the seaboard, where ores can 
be assembled from many interior points and 
where there is cheap water transportation for 
the lead which forms a large part of the product. 





There are few men of prominence in Vancouver 
either in the business or professional walks of life 
that have passed what would be called middle age. 
Indeed, few have arrived at that period of life yet, 
and to the energy and ambition of that young control- 
ing element, much, if not all.of the success of the 
young city isdue. The names of only a few, together 
with their business, are here mentioned. 


Rh. D. KINMOND isengaged in the real estate,land and 
loaning business,for which his training prior tocoming 
to Vancouver in Iss especially fitted him. He wasin the 
banking business in London, England. in which capa- 
city he made acquaintances that have proved valuable 
since. Oneof Mr. Kinmond’s specialties has been 
loaning money in and about Vancouver for English 
capitalists, among whom he has a large clientele. He 
is also giving a great deal of attention to farm lands 
in the Fraser Valley and on Lulu Island, which are as 
yet settled very little and which offer exceptional ad- 
vantages for agricultural pursuits. Mr. Kinmond will 
be pleased to furnish information about the value of 
proper ty inand about Vancouver as well as lands gene- 
rally throughout the Province. His office is No. 105 
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Cordova Street and he refers by permission to the 
Bank of British North America and the Bank of 
British Columbia. 

RAND BRos., whose offices are at Nos. 100 and 102 Cor- 
dova Street, Vancouver, and No. 107 Cannon Street, 
London, England, are both young men who have built 
up animmense real estate and loan business in a very 
few years and are interested in several of the corpora- 
tions that have for their object the building up and 
developing of the city’s interests along manufactur- 
ing lines. Mr. C. D. Rand has charge of the Vancouver 
office, while the other brother, Mr. FE. EF. 
charge of the London office and resides there. The 
Gasand Electric Light Company, the street railway 
company. New Westminster Tram Railway, the Van- 
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couver Improvement Company and the B. C. Tron 
Works, are a few of the corporations in Vancouver in 
which they have interests. The latest and largest deal 
that these young men fathered was to promote the 
Burrard Inlet & Frazer Valley Railway and secure 
the money for its construction. which is now under 
way and will be completed this year. C.D. Rand was 
untiring in his zeal in this work and overcame ob- 
stacles that would have caused a man of less courage 
to give upthe enterprise. The buildingof this new line 
gives Vancouver another transcontinental railroad, 
as it connects with the N. P. at Sumas, Wash. Mr. 
Rand is president of the new company. 

THE YORKSHIRE GUARANTEE AND SECURITIES Cor- 
PORATION (Limited), of Huddersfield. England. hasa 
head office at No. 301 Cordorva Street. Vancouver, of 
which Mr. William Farrellis general manager, and a 
branch office at No 601 Columbia Street, New West- 
minster, of which Mr. A. FE. Tregent is manager. The 
authorized capital of the corporation is $2,500,000, of 
which $1,875,000 is subscribed. Its total assets are 
3,500,000. A general financial 
and city and municipality debentures bought and 
sold. This company also has several agencies in the 
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United States, where it has done business for many 
years. Their head office has been located in Vancouver 
four years. The following is taken from their general 
business card: ‘The corporation makes advances to 
farmers to improve their farms, pay balances of pur- 
chase money, or pay off existing mortgages or incum- 
brances. When desired by the borrower, arrangements 
ean be made for payment of principal by instalments. 
This isa very advantageous plan to borrow on, while 
few are able to pay off at maturity the whole amount 
of a mortgage, a small portion paid off annually, or 
semi-annnally, reduces the total indebtedness, relieves 
the borrower from interest, and secures the certain 
repayment of allthe principal; a result hardly ever 
accomplished where the mortgage runs straight for 
full amount to end of term. , 


THe BRITISH COLUMBIA IRON WORKS are located 
on the water front on the main line of the C. P. Rail- 
way, and,in common with several other factories, will 
have aspur track from the new road now under con- 
struction. It is by farthe largest works of the kind 
in the Province and makes a specialty of large rail- 
road and steamboat contracts. An introduction to the 
manager was followed by an invitation to go through 
the works, which are shown by an engraving in these 
pages. Attention is called to the construction of the 
works with special reference to their railroad and 
harbor facilities. They make a specialty of sawmill 
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work and keep in stock a full supply of engineers’ and 
mill supplies, pipe and fittings, brass goods, steam 
fittings, making estimates for boilers and engines on 
application. They are the sole manufacturers of the 
Kendall Band Mill, B. C. Shingle Machines, Steam 
Log Machines,Marion Steam Shovels, Improved Wind- 
ing Hoist, Riverand Harbor Dredges, King Ditching 
Machines, Wrecking Machines, Ballast Unloaders, and 
are agents for Reeve’s Wood Split Pulleys, Mining 
Hoists and Rock Drills. 


THE British COLUMBIA MILLS, TIMBER & TRADING 
COMPANY (LIMITED) has its head office in Vancouver, 
where it has an extensive sawmill located on the 
water front. and owns and controls large tracts of 
timber in the Province. An engraving of this mill 
plant appears in this issue, which, however, falls short 
of conveying an adequate idea of its workings. The 
company employsa large force of men in Vancouver 
and throughout the Province, and is looked upon as 
one of (the substantial manufacturies in the far 
Northwest. They have adequate railroad facilities 
for their’ business, and it was from this mill that the 
celebrated “Tooth-Pick” train was started east over 
the C. P. Railway 












PART OF AN EVENING’S SALMON CATCH ON FRAZER RIVER, B 


WULFFSHON & BEWICKE (LIMITED) are one of the 
strongest and most conservative financial companies 
in the Province, and are leaders in all that pertains to 
the interests of the city of Vancouver. Mr. Wulffshon, 
the manager, isa gentleman of wide and varied ex- 
perience, and traveled extensively through foreign 
countries before locating at Vancouver. They have 
influential financial connections and are perhaps as 
well posted on financial matters, the world over,as any 
firm in Vancouver. They have an extensive insurance 
business which, together with their financial business, 
necessitates the employment of a large clerical force. 


INNES & RICHARDS deal in real estate, make loans 
and transact a general real estate and financial busi- 
ness. They have on {their books some of the most 
desirable business and residence property in the city, 
and offer some exceptional opportunities for invest- 
ment in timber and agricultural lands in the Province, 
about which too little is known and which needs only 
to be as well known as other localities in the West to 
attract the attention of both settlers and capitalists, 
for both of which classes the advantages could not 
well be described in any brief magazine article. Mr. 








Richards is the local manager of the firm, while Mr. 
Innes spends a good deal of time abroad, where the 
company has some strong and influential financial 
connections, 

THE VANCOUVER IMPROVEMENT Co. (LIMITED) Owns 
a large tract of the most valuable business and resi- 
dence property in the city of Vancouver, and its stock- 
holders are among the most substantial business men 
of the city. Rand Bros. are the agents for this prop- 
erty, and are carrying on large improvement schemes. 
The street railway company’s lines cross the property 
twice,and the New Westminster Tram Ry. terminates 
onthe property in Vancouver. The assessed valuation 


| of the company’s holdings is nearly $800,000 and the 


actual valuation about $1,000,000. Some good improve- 
ments are already on the property and more extensive 
ones in contemplation for 183, 


—— ee —— 


A QUEER LAKE. 


In the Cascade Mountains, in Linn County, re- 
marks the Portland Telegram, is a little body of 
water known as Blowout Lake. It is located on 





diate vicinity of the slide has been burned off, 
while on the very brink of this immense hole in 
the mountain stands as fine timber as there is in 
Oregon. Indications go to show that the lake, 
which is over a mile long, and at no place over 
200 yards in width, has probably existed not to 
exceed twenty-five years. Fallen trees cover a 
large portion of the surface, while standing ones 
san be seen in many places. These are nearly all 
perfectly solid. 
sane ee 

WASHINGTON LUMBER SOLD IN DULUTH.—A 
large purchase of lumber was recently made in 
Washington for use in the building of the new 
railroad from Duluth to the Mesaba iron mines. 
Commenting on this transaction the Duluth 
News Tribune says: ‘This is like bringing coals 
to Newcastle. It shows one thing that perhaps 
has not occurred to many people, and that is, for 
trade purposes we are not so far away from the 
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the south side of the Santiam River. To reach 
it one follows a splendid trail up the creek, which 
is the outlet of the lake and bears the same 
name. Before reaching the lake one has to cruss 
an immense slide a quarter of a mile in width 
and perhaps a mile long. There are numerous 
versions as to the cause of the enormous dam 
which makes the lake. Back on the mountain a 
mile or more from the bottom of the canyon 
earth has broken away as though cut with a 
knife straight down for a distance of perhaps 500 
feet, and the whole side of the mountain has 
moved like an avalanche to the mountain below. 
Volcanic action has been advanced by many as the 
probable cause of this, while others maintain 
that there is coal in the vicinity and that in some 
manner caught fire, causing an explosion, or per- 
haps it burned out, undermining the mountain 
and letting it down. The timber in the imme- 





Pacific Coast as we generally suppose, and that 
the dream of extensive trade relations between 
Duluth and the Puget Sound Country is nota 
distant one. If we goto Puget Sound to pur- 
chase timber that we have not in stock at home, 
it may not be so hard for our jobbers to sell bills 
of goods to the merchants out there. Itcertainly 
will only bea few years before the product of 
many of our factories will be sold extensively on 
the Pacific Coast. Hasten that day.” 
sibs 

To SUPERSEDE THE TROLLEY.—The practical 
value of the stor-ge battery as a source of pro- 
pelling power for street cars has been demon- 
strated in Detroit to the satisfaction of expert 
engineers and others. A storage battery car has 
been doing daily service for some time past in 
that city, running seventy miles each day, all on 
time at every point on the route. 
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THE RECIPROCITY CONVENTION. 

The second international reciprocity conven- 
tion, called to meet at St. Paul on the 5th and 
6th of June, will no doubt be a much more 
numerous body than was the first convention 
which was held last September at Grand Forks, 
and which was limited in its composition to de- 
legations from Manitoba, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. The Grand Forks meeting 
was able and earnest and it gave a strong im- 
petus to the movement for freer commercial in- 
tercourse between Canada and the United States. 
It set the ball rolling in good shape. At St. Paul 
next month there will be,from present indica- 
tions, an assembly that will represent the com- 
mercial bodies of the principal cities and towns 
on both sides of the border, all the way from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. The business classes in 
both countries, with few exceptions, want to 
trade freely with each other. The politicians 
are rather shy of the movement and are not likely 
to appear at the convention in any great num- 
bers. They are responsible for the present bar- 
riers of tariff duties that keep the people of the 
States and the Dominion apart and they are 
afraid of any movement that seeks to change the 
existing condition of things. 

St. Paul will take good care of the convention. 
It will occur on the two days preceding the Great 
Northern celebration and de 08 ates will, if they 
desire, be able to take in the parade and other 
performances of that interesting event. Many of 
the delegates from the West will make it con- 
venient to go to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
St. Paul will be full of bustle and life during the 
week from June 5th to June 10th. The city will 
then be looking its best in its summer robes of 
foliage and flowers and we can assure all intend- 
ing visitors that they will find a sojourn herea 
delightful episode. The convention, it should be 
borne in mine, is not in any sense a political 
move, but is based wholly on business interests. 





All commercial bodies believing that larger 
trade relations between the two countries will be 
for the interests of both and in the line of push- 
ing forward the march of civilization on the 
American continent should not fail to send re- 
presentatives. 


- —_ -0—— 





ARE YOU GOING TO THE FAIR? 


Are you going to the great World’s Fair at 
Chicago? If so you should plan your time care- 
fully to get the best results from your visit. If 
you are of the lucky few who have plenty of time 
and plenty of money you should arrange to stay 
at least a month and see the whole vast show in 
detail. Even then there will be much that you 
will be compelled to miss. A world’s fair is all 
civilization condensed and displayed. You can 
study all nations in their arts, their industries, 
their inventions and their domestic life. It is in 
fact the whole world boiled down, with all that 
is most interesting, most novel and most in- 
structive displayed for your benefit. 

If your time is limited and your purse is not 
long, then you should carefully practice elimina- 
tion, making up your mind what you can best 
afford toskip. See what interests you most but 
don’t fail to see thoroughly two lines of exhibits. 
First, see whatever will be of practical benefit to 
youin your own calling or occupation. If you 
are a farmer see thoroughly all farm products 
and farm implements. If you are a teacher see 
all the educational exhibits. If you are a me- 
chanie study your special line of machinery. If 
you are a miner spend a good deal of time in 
the big Mines and Mining building. And so on. 
Every man can learn a good deal in his own line 
that will help him in his business. Then, in the 
second place, take up some lines of sight-seeing 
that will add to your culture and thus broaden 
and sweeten your life. Devote enough time to 
the pictures and statues, the bronzes, porcelains 
and carvings to learn something about the great 
and beautiful world of art. Hear the music and 
study a little human nature as represented in 
the multitude of people from all parts of the 
world. 

But let us suppose that you have only twoor 
three days to devote to the Fair. Well, in that 
case you can see very little except in the most 
general and hasty way. You must content your- 
self with looking at the great spectacle as you do 
at a landscape from a moving train, seeing only 
afew of the most salient features. You should 
walk slowly through the main aisles of all the 
principal buildings, visit your own State build- 
ing, and give a few hours toa more careful sur- 
vey of whatever department most interests and 
concerns you. People who have not seen a 
world’s fair have no conception of the magnitude 
of these colossal displays. We recall an intelli- 
gent man who went from Ohio to the Phila- 
delphia Centennial and put in a solid month 
there, working steadily every day from morning 
till night at his delightful task of seeing and 
learning. Then he returned home, but before 
the fair closed he went back and spent a week 
more, feeling that he had missed many things 
during his first visit that he could not afford 
to miss. Yet the Chicago fair will be at least 
twice as large as that held at Philadelphia in 
1876. 





°*@e 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC AT THE FAIR. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad has built two 
handsome exhibit cars in which are shown at 
the World’s Fair the products of all the States 
traversed by the road. 

The coaches, which are vestibuled, are de- 
corated on the outside with ornamental letter- 
ing, and large bay windows, a new and novel 
feature in railway cars, adorn the sides. Seven 
silken banners, one for each State, giving full 





statistical information of population and pro- 
ducts, are suspended between these windows, 
and stuffed birds and animals from the forests of 
the Northwest and large photographs of scenery 
and industries complete the decorations. The 
cars and their decorations are very novel and at- 
tractive inside and out. They were built at the 
St. Paul shops of the company and are incharge 
of General Emigration Agent P. B. Groat. 
°e@ 


THE CASE OF CHARLES BROWN. 


The Jamestown Alert chronicles in a paragraph 
six years of the life history of Charles Brown, a 
hard working railway employe who has just left 
that city to find other employment in South Chi- 
cago. Brown came to the North Dakota town 
without a cent and he left it with only thirty 
dollars to show for his six years of unremitting 
toil. For three years he was a coal heaver in the 
sheds and for the other three he was engaged in 
firing up engines. His wages were $1.40 a day 
for the first kind of service and #45 a month for 
the last. He has a wife and seven children. The 
Alert says: ‘‘To Brown a holiday has been a 
novelty; his back is bent with the hard work he 
has done, and he faces the future with no better 
prospects—a life of ceaseless toil for the privi- 
lege of a shelter and food.” 

Now it seems to us that Brown is a hero ina 
modest sphere. He and his good wife have 
started seven other lives to help do the world’s 
work and to go forward with the march of hum- 
anity in the next century. That is no small 
achievement. He has fed and clothed nine people 
by the use of his muscle,aided by such moderate 
brain power as his inheritance endowed him with, 
and he has kept out of debt and can look any 
man squarely in the face. We know people who 
have had nobody but themselves to provide for 
and who dodge around corners for fear of meet- 
ing their creditors; who owe board bills and 
doctor bills; people, too, who had a fair start in 
life, with good opportunities and inherited tal- 
ents. How noble do Brown’s achievements ap- 
pear in comparison with theirs! Then we may 
fairly suppose that Brown’s six years have not 
been a time of rayless gloom. True, holidays 
were few in the life of the coal heaver and en- 
gine stoker, but no doubt he had his Sundays on 
which to rest and smoke his pipe and play with 
his children and there were some pleasant eve- 
ning hours after each days’s work was done. Per- 
haps he took some comfort in going to the meet- 
ings of his labor union and listening to some 
brighter man expound the theories of Henry 
George. Like tens of thousands of other work- 
men he no doubt had moments of discontent 
when he felt that society was someway wrongly 
organized and believed that he was entitled to 
more than $1.40 aday. He may have envied the 
banker who lived ina big house or the railway 
manager who went through his town in a special 
car. But he did not take to drink nor did he quit 
work to talk politics on the street corners and 
argue that wages would be higher and hours of 
work less if one set of fellows were put out of 
office and another set putin. He kept manfully 
at his task of providing food and clothes and 
shelter for the wife and the seven children. 

The only consolation that can be offered to 
Charles Brown and the great army of his fellow 
toilers who work hard with bent backs for a bare 
existence, not even buying a little home for their 
families and accumulating no savings bank ac- 
counts for sickness and old age, is that the best 
brains of the age are now struggling with the 
great social problem of the more equal distribu- 
tion of the current production of wealth and that 
it is not beyond reasonable hope that during the 
century that will soon dawn a solution will be 
found in time to help his boys in their struggle 
for existence, so that they can earn more than 
their father is able to do. Meanwhile let him 
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educate them so that they can each do some one 
thing well—train them for skilled mechanics 
and not imagine that if he can get them through 
the high schools they can be lawyers or doctors. 
If he himself were a good mechanic instead of a 
common laborer he could earn double his pres- 
ent wages. And finally let him remember that 
the great majority of mankind get very little out 
of life besides food and shelter and that as long 
as he can keep bread and a roof over the heads 
of his family he is an independent man and a 
useful member of society. 


+e 
GOVERNMENTAL DIFFERENCES. 


In the current talk about the union of Canada 
with the United States it is generally assumed 
on this side of the boundary line that in essence 
there is no important difference between the 
governmental systems of the two countries 
except in the rather thin integument which at- 
taches the Dominion to Great Britain. The com- 
mon opinion is that the Canadians are a self- 
governing people with the single exception that 
their chief executive, instead of being elected 
like our President, is appointed by the Queen; 
that his powers are more restricted than are 
those of the occupant of the White House and 
that the Provincesin their rights and their re- 
lations to the Confederation are closely analogous 
to our States. This idea is not exact and in some 
respects is erroneous. The Dominion is a much 
more centralized government than our Union. It 
was formed just afier the close of our Civil War 
and the terrib!e experience we had gonethrough 
served the framers of the ‘‘British North Am- 
erica Act” as an awful example of the evils of 
the Southern theory of State sovereignty. Thus, 
while under our constitution the powers of the 
General Government are such as were conferred 
upon it originally by the States,in Canada all 
powers belong to the Dominion except such as 
were conferred by it upon the Provinces. Here, 
it will be seen, is a very radical difference of 
principle. In actual governmental practice this 
difference is accentuated. Thus, in Canada the 
power of the sword,in the form of the whole 
military establishment, is under sole control of 
the General Government and no Province can 
organize a militia. The power of administering 
justice is also lodged at Ottawa. There are no 
Provincial courtsand all judges are appointed for 
life by the central authority. Sheriffs are also 
appointed for life in the same way. ‘Thus the 
whole machinery of the courts and the power to 
enforce their decrees is carefully kept out of the 
hands of the Provinces and lodged in those of 
the Dominion. Banking is also controlled by the 
Dominion and so are marriage and divorce, di- 
vorces being granted only by a committee of the 
Canadian Senate. Pretty much the whole body 
of the civil and criminal law emanates from the 
central power. The Provinces are little more 
than big business corporations, with the right to 
raise revenue by taxation and to spend it for 
schools, roads, charities, etc. They possess cer- 
tain privileges but no shadow of sovereignty. 

The Canadian constitution, however, as laid 
down in the “British North America Act,” is 
still in a somewhat plastic condition and the 
tendency of events for the past ten years has all 
been in the direction of interpreting it so as to 
give larger privileges to the Provinces than the 
central government was at first willing to ac- 
cord. For example, the right to charter and sub- 
sidize railways is now conceded to reside in the 
Provinces as well asin the Dominion. Ontario 
first, and later Manitoba, locked horns with the 
Ottawa cabinet on this question and came off 
victorious. In the assertion of Provincial rights 
Ontario has always led the way. She is the rich- 
est and most enterprising of all the Provinces and 
she has enjoyed the advantages of being con- 





trolled for many years by a local government 
with definite aims and with a statesman at its 
head. Other Provinces have been content to 
follow her strong and intelligent lead. It may be 
said that the drift of public opinion throughout 
Canada favors larger powers for the Provinces 
and more restricted functions for the central 
government. Still, some very radical changes in 
the framework of government would be necessary 
to transform the Provinces into States of the 
American Union. Provisions would have to be 
made for the election of anumber of officials now 
appointed by the Ottawa ministry, State courts 
and State militia would have to be established 
and the whole notion of a sovereign in England 
governing by deputy and conceding privileges 
to a subject people would have to be changed for 
the republican idea that all government is of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 
oe 
A STATE DIVISION QUESTION. 

The Spokane Review has started an agitation 
infavor of dividing State of Washington and 
making a new State out of Eastern Washing- 
ton and Northern Idaho, South Idaho to be com- 
pensated for the loss of the fine farming country 
and rich mineral regions lying north of the 
Salmon River by the partition of Nevada be- 
tween Idaho, Utah and California. Nothing is 
likely to come of this agitation but the interest- 
ing discussion it provokes. Only one State has 
ever been divided since the Union was formed. 
That was West Virginia, which was said at the 
time by an orator in the Senate to have been cut 
from the body of her mother by the Cesarean 
operation of war. If any new boundary lines 
are wanted for Washington and Idaho they 
should have been drawn by Congress when those 
States were still in the territorial condition. To 
divide a sovereign State is a performance for 
which no rules are prescribed by the constitution 
and for which the West Virginia example can 
hardly be said to furnish a precedent. No doubt 
it would be much better for the people of North- 
ern Idaho to belong to Washington than to go 
on in their present condition, but why should 
the people of Southern Idaho, who are proud of 
their farming and mining regions in the north 
vote to let them go? A strip of the sage brush 
deserts of Nevada would be no adequate com- 
pensation. 

As to the division of Washington, we do not 
think it would be wise if practicable. Washing- 
ton is the greatest of our new States because of 
her varied resources. She has forests, farms, 
pastures, mines and fisheries. She has a rich 
plains country, yielding larger crops of wheat 
than any other district in the United States. She 
has many irrigable valleys of remarkable fertil- 
ity destined to grow great quantities of fruit and 
hops. She has enormous mountain regions 
where coal and precious minerals abound. Her 
sea coast and the basin of her great inland sea 
form the best timber region in the world. She is 
evidently destined to play a great part in the 
galaxy of States. To cut her in two, making of 
the Puget Sound Basin and the ocean front one 
small State andof the interior another, would be 
an act of folly. The Cascade Mountains are no 
longer a barrier to the intercourse of the people 
of the two sections, since they are traversed by 
two lines of railroad. Eastern Washington 
should be proud of the tidewater region with its 
harbors, its world-wide commerce its great 
wealth of timber and coal and its beautiful val- 
leys. Western Washington should be proud of 
the farms of the Palouse Country and the Big 
Bend Country, the irrigated orchards of the 
Yakima Valley and the silver and gold mines of 
the Okanogan and Colville valleys. Neither sec- 
tion should think for a moment of parting com- 
pany with the other. 








ST. PAUL WILL CELEBRATE. 


St. Paul is going to have a big celebration in 
June in honor of the opening to traffic of the 
Great Northern’s western extension. The in- 
dustrial parade, which occurs June 7, will bea 
magnificent and imposing spectacle, the best that 
can be produced by the genius and enterprise of 
that city. The main part of the parade is intend- 
ed to represent the different methods of trans- 
portation which have been employed in Minne- 
sota and the Northwest. At the head will bea 
large band of Indians in war paint and native 
dress as they might have been seen four hundred 
years ago traveling over the Minnesota prairies, 
the only conveyance for their few worldly pos- 
sessions being the Indian pony, which dragged 
the tepee poles. Following will come the French 
voyageurs, the explorers of the Northwest, who 
were soon followed by the United States soldiers, 
the forerunners of emigration. The next place 
in the parade will be given to the prairie schoon- 
ers and the emigrant as these two inseparable 
companions first appeared in the Northwest. 
The Mississippi steamers will also be represented. 
The United States stage coach, which was so 
soon followed by the railroads, will come next in 
the procession. The last stage of transportation 
is the railroad, and it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to have presented an entire railroad train. 

The next place in the parade will be given to 
several large and magnificent floats representing 
St. Paul, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington and Oregon. Several of 
the large Western cities, such as Helena, Butte, 
Spokane, Seattle and Portland, are expected to 
participate in the parade and have floats em- 
blematic of their cities. All floats will be at- 
tended by men in appropriate dress. After the 
mayor and city officials will come other floats 
representing the manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail interests of St Paul. There will be a ban- 
quet and a big public meeting in the new au- 
ditorium. 





RURAL ELECTRIC ROADS. 


A writer inthe Engineering Gazette estimates 
that at an interest cost of $60 per 100 acres annu- 
ally, electric railroads could be laid on every 
highway in the rural districts, so that the neces- 
sity of horses as a motive power on our highways 
would be avoided. This estimate is based ona 
road with wires for a trolly system. By the use 
of the storage battery the expense would be large- 
ly reduced. Sucha use for electricity is probably 
nearer at hand than most think. It would revo- 
lutionize rural life and tend to check the tendency 
of people who flock to towns and cities. Under 
such asystem the people upon farms would be as 
nearly in touch with town life as those who live 
in the suburbs of our cities, and would enjoy daily 
delivery of mails at their homes, the same as 
do residents in town. The economical saving of 
the system would be great, as the use of horses 
for transporting freight to and from town would 
no longer be necessary, and even in the work of 
the farm the motor could be made available. 

In a town in Michigan some enterprising mer- 
chants have lately put up a telephone line cov- 
ering all the farms in the vicinity, and now re- 
ceive orders for seeds by that means. By the 
addition of an electric road these ‘‘get there”’ 
merchants could extend their free delivery routes 
indefinitely. Economically considered, the pos- 
sible uses of electricity are infinite, and its appli- 
cation to business affairs only just commenced. 

*@e 

KETTLES MADE OF FLAGS.—Among the curi- 
osities which will be included in the World’s 
Fair exhibit made by the South Bend (Washing- 
ton) Indians isa sail madeof flags. Kettles made 
of the same material, which are used for cooking; 
will also be displayed. 
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THE last Montana legislature created five new 


counties, aud all old maps of the State are there- 
fore out of date. Three of these counties ac- 
commodate the people along the line of the Great 


Northern Railroad in the northern belt across the 
State. Valley County lies in the extreme north- 
eastern part, north of the Missouri River. Teton 
County takes in the country immediately east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Flathead County lies west 
of the mountains and embraces the country north 
of Flathead Lake and also the Kootenai Valley. 
Granite County is a small division comprising 
the Granite Mountain mining district, with the 
towns of Phillipsburg and Granite as its centre. 
Ravalli County lies at the head of the Bitter 
Root Valley. The huge counties of Dawson, 
Choteau and Missoula are greatly reduced in size 
by these new creations. 


THE great Hungarian violinist, Remenyi, who 
signs himself *‘Remenyi the fiddler,’ has often 
played in the cities and towns of the Northwest. 
On his first trip, several years ago, he encoun- 
tered a real estate boom at La Crosse, which im- 
pressed him as an interesting phenomenon. A 
day or two later at St. Paul he heard everybody 
talking of making money quickly and easily by 
buying and selling lots. Then he went to Minne- 
apolis, and there a wild boom wasrunning. Still 
he held on to his purse and resisted all tempta- 
tions. By the time he got to Moorhead, how- 
ever, the speculative fever seized him and he put 
twelve thousand dollars in lots in that then hope- 
ful and boastful young city. It is almost need- 
less to add that Remenyi still owns those Moor- 
head lots and that he would be glad to get his 
twelve thousand dollars back. 


ONE of the noblest figures among the pioneers 
of Oregon passed from the stage of action last 
month when Judge Matthew P. Deady died. He 
took a large part in the shaping of the new civ- 
ilization of the Pacific Coast, and he has left the 
imprint of his strong and well-balanced intellect 
and upright character on the laws, jurisprudence 
and public life of his adopted State. He was a 
large man physically and menta'ly, six feet and 
two inches tall, strongly built and with a mas- 
sive head and face expressing dignity, kindness 
and intelligence. He was born in Eastern Mary- 
land in 1824, educated at Barnesville, Ohio, to 
which place his parents removed, studied law at 
St. Clairsville, Ohio, and migrated to Oregon in 
1849, Asa lawyer, legislator and jurist he was 
equally eminent, and he had nosmall ability as an 
orator and a writer on public questions. 


MAJ. T. M. NEWSON, of St. Paul, who died re- 
cently at Malaga, Spain, where he had been fill- 
ing the post of American consul for two years, 
was one of the rare men who preserve their en- 
thusiasm into old age. He was always genial 
and companionable and always ready to helpa 
friend or aid a goodcause. For several years be- 
fore he left this city much of his time was given 
to delivering lectures and addresses gratuitously 
for the benefit of various fraternal and benevolent 
societies. His temperament enabled him to look 
on the bright side of life, and though he never 
achieved any great measure of material success 
and lived and died comparatively a poor man, he 
managed to get a great deal of satisfaction as he 





went along. The world was a cheery and joyous 
world to the Major, and he did all he could to 
make it seem so to other people. As one of the 
pioneer journalists of Minnesota his memory will 
long be honored. It isa pity he was not spared 
to return home and end his days in the city and 
State he loved so well. 


A PROMINENT North Dakota farmer who is 
cultivating about 4,000 acres in grain asked me, 
not long ago, whether I knew of any locality fur- 
ther west where he could go into wheat raising 
on a large scale in case he should sell his present 
estate. I replied that I knew of no such locality 
now convenient to railroads, with sufficient rain- 
fall to ensure crops and with prices for land low 
enough to make the enterprise of building upa 
big farm an attractive one; but that if he was 
willing to wait two or three years for a railroad 
I thought he could find the other conditions on 
the Camas Prairie, in Northern Idaho. I would 
like to see a b»nanza farm established in the 
wheat belt of the Pacific Northwest. It would 
serve as an excellent object lesson in system and 
ecoromy to the farmers of the region. A great 
deal of careless farming is done in that section, 
which succeeds well enough because of the great 
and regular crop yields, but which would shock a 
prudent, systematic Dakota man, who raises all 
the food and forage he can on his place and takes 
the best of care of his stock and machinery. 


I MAKE the prediction that before the end of 
the century the Canadian Provinces will be 
States of the American Republic. This may 
seem a bold prophecy to people who do not know 
how rapidly public sentiment is changing on this 
question in Canada. If the change goes on as 
rapidly during the next seven years as it has du- 
ring the past seven, union will be an accomplished 
fact by the year 1900. Theactive opposition now 
comes from three classes of people—first, those 
of English or Scotch pirth or parentage, who are 
strongly attached in sentiment to the mother 
country; second, the politicians and place-hold- 
ers, who have a personal interest in continuing 
the present colonial condition; third, the pro- 
tected manufacturers, who fear they could not 
compete on even terms with the manufacturers of 
theStates. Against these classes the farmers and 
merchants are beginning to show their hands, 
hesitatingly and tentatively, here and there, but 
with steadily increasing confidence and courage. 
They begin to believe that union must come 
sooner or later, and they would like to experience 
the benefits of the change in their own day. 


THE malting works of the Manhattan com- 
pany in the lower Gallatin Valley are now in full 
operation. The splendid work done by this com- 
pany simply demonstrates that well direct- 
ed capital is all that is required to place 
Montana in the front rank of the agricultural 
districts of the Northwest. For every moun- 
tain range there must be a correspond- 
ing valley, and in Montana every great 
valley has abundance of water for irrigating pur- 
poses; capital or labor being all that is required 
to make ranching extremely profitable. I won- 
der if the honorable Secretary of Agriculture 
knows that there is a vast unoccupied area of the 
most fertile of lands in Montana, where crop fail- 
ures are unknown; where from three to four tons 
of timothy to the acre is an ordinary yield; 
where alfalfa yields three cuttings per season; 
where the finest potatoes in the country are 
grown at the rate of 500 bushels to the acre; 
where forty bushelsof wheat, seventy-five of oats 
and other cereals in proportion are the average 
yield; where barley equal to the best Bavarian, 
and surpassing any other locality in America, is 
the rule; where the small fruits are unequalled in 
excellence and length of bearing season—straw- 
berries ripening into September; where the herds 





of cattle and droves of horses mature with ab- 
solutely no food save what they rustle for theon 
ranges; where every ‘“‘sheep-man” is to-day a 
capitalist, where the rancher may at his own 
convenience ‘“‘prospect” in the neighboring hills 
with at least a fair chance of ‘‘stricking it rich,” 
and at any rate affording him a recreation from 
his labors in the fields; where the streams 
abound in trout and the wooded hills in game; 
and where the climate affords a larger number 
of sunshiny working days than any district east 
of the Missouri River? If a man considers agri- 
culture his mission Montana is certainly worth 
his investigation. The conditions there should 
make even a Kansas kicker content. 


HERE isa capital ghost story as told on a Pull- 
man car coming through North Dakota by the 
wife of a well-known railroad superintendent: 
‘“‘We were living in a town in Iowa when we re- 
ceived a telegram announcing the death of my 
husband's father, an old gentleman of about sixty, 
who lived in a village in Canada and who had 
been thrown from his buggy by an unruly horse 
and killed by striking upon his head. My hus- 
band and I started at once for his old home, taking 
with us our youngest child, but we did not arrive 
until just after the funeral. That evening a 
number of relatives assembled in the dining-room 
of the house to talk over the sad event. I went 
up-stairs rather early to put my child to bed. 
After undressing her I went down to get hera 
glass of milk. A light was burning in the hall, 
but the front parlor was dark. I went through 
the dining-room where our friends were gath- 
ered, procured the milk in the kitchen and 
started to go back to my room. When I gotinto 
the hall I noticed that the light had been put out 
and I saw a curious blueish light in the parlor. 
As I passed the open parlor door I saw quite 
plainly my father-in-law coming towards me with 
his hand outstretched. A bunch of geraniums 
and tuberoses appeared to be fastened to the 
breast of his black coat. At first I forgot for a 
moment that he was dead and started to go nearer 
him and take his hand. Then it all came over 
me that I was looking at his ghost. I observed 
that, while I could see clearly the upper part of 
his face, the lower part seemed to be covered by 
a fine tissue, like that we call chiffon cloth. I 
turned and ran up-stairs. Before I reached the 
first landing something grasped my dress from 
behind and pulled it with such force that one 
breadth of the material was torn across a little 
below the waist. I uttered a piercing shriek and 
fell on the landing in a faint. The people came 
running from up-stairs and down-stairs. It was 
several hours before I recovered consciousness. 
The old doctor of the family was sent for. Be- 
fore I was able to speak I could hear the conver- 
sation going onin the room. My husband tried 
to account for my condition by nervous prostra- 
tion resulting from the fatigue of the journey, 
but the old doctor said, ‘‘That’s not what ails 
the woman. She has been terribly frightened 
by something.” When I came to myself fully it 
was two days before I could tell what had hap- 
pened. When I tried, I went into hysterics, and 
the doctor insisted that I should be kept perfect- 
ly quiet. Finally, when I was able to describe 
what I had seen in the hall, my mother-in-law 
and other members of the family said that the 
dead man had been buried in just such acostume 
as I saw him wear and just such flowers had been 
placed on his breast in the coffin. After we re- 
turned to Iowa my husband found a letter his fa- 
ther had written us several months before, in 
which the old gentleman urged us strongly to 
come and live with him, saying that he had but 
a short time longer to live; that he earnestly de- 
sired to have us with him, and that he had a feel- 
ing that in case we did not come he would ap- 
pear to me after his death.” 
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1 THERE is every likelihood that 
yy the Marshfield extension of the 
Mil Lid Wisconsin Central will be con- 
tinued on to Bateman this sum- 
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mer; at least such is the impression that prevails 
among railroad people that are in position to note 
indications. There is also presumptive evidence that 
some definite step will be taken to build the long con- 
templated line from the main line of the Central to 
Portage and then north. Recent departures on the 
partof the Central people all contribute to establish 
this fact. The latest disclosures would indicate that 
the original purpose of the company has been slightly 
modified, and that instead of starting in at Antioch, 
Ill.. the new line will run from Waukesha to Portage. 
Arrangements have been perfected for a Waukesha 
Milwaukee line and it is understood that the right- 
of-way for the Waukesha-Portage line has all been 
secured,—Marsifield News. 

THe Douglas County Improvement Company, of Su- 
perior, has come to the rescue of East End workmen 
and will erect, as demanded, several hundred houses 
in the next twelve months. This company was incor- 
porated about a month ago. The interested parties 
are Eastern capitalists, it is said, but they are in part 
those who are interested %in the Consolidated Land 
Company. In the past few months the demand fora 
medium ¢lass of residence houses has been very great 
in that locality of the city, owing to the number of 
families brought in by the improvement made in an 
industrial way. Every available apartment has been 
utilized for residence purposes here and the demand is 
still greater than the supply. This company has from 
$200,000 to $250,000 to place in small houses for laborers. 
The installment payment plan is to be adopted. 


Minnesota. 


A NEW hotel, four stories high, to cost $15,000, is to 
be immediately built upon the site of the burned 
Pokegema, at Grand Rapids. 

Tue illustrated annual of the Duluth News Tribune 
makes an excellent showing for the growth of the 
Zenith City during the past year. It claims for the 
city a population of 60,000, 

THe Omaha road has bought ground at Duluth on 
which to erect a large passenger station ata cost of 
$400,000, It will be about as large as the present union 
depot now used by all the roads entering Duluth ex- 
cept the Great Northern and the Omaha. 


Tue old Duluth, Red Lake Falls & Northern Rail- 
road project has been revived under the new name of 
the Duluth Great Western, and its articles of incorpo- 
ration so amended as to authorize it to build by way 
of the Mesaba Range to some point on the Red River. 
The promoters claim that they are going ahead with 
construction. 


CHISAGO is the great potato country of the State. It 
raised 3,000,000 bushels last year, shipped 3,000 cars and 
used the remainder of its cropin three starch factories 
located at North Bend. The average yield is from 120 
to 200 bushels to the acre and the cost of raising is 
figured at thirteen cents a bushel. Last year the 
farmers cleared about $100 an acre on their potato 
fields. The soil is sandy and the country has a multi- 
tude of small lakes. 

THe Minnesota legislature passed an act providing 
for the erection of a capitol buildingin St. Paul,within 
three-quarters of a mile of the site of the old red brick 
structure which has done duty for many years. The 
new edifice is limited in cost to $2,000,000 and its erection 
is placed in charge of a commission of seven men, one 
from each congressional district. Gov. Nelson has 
appointed an excellent commission and the work will 
be proceeded with as soon as architects have been 
given time to submit designs anda plan is selected, 
The material of the walls will be Minnesota stone, 


North Dakota. 
Tue Grand Forks Y. M.C. A. has secured a site and 
will put upa three-story brick building at once. with 
modern improvements. 


A LEADING Bohemian is looking over Trail County, 
with a view of securing land for a colony of 200 
of his fellow countrymen. The average Bohemian 





hangs on to cash with the unrelenting grip of a poor 
relation, but makes a successful and industrious citi- 
zen all the same, and when it comes to wheat cannot 
be excelled —Fargo Forum 

+ 


THE late legislature of North Dakota appropriated 
$000 for the establishment of an experiment station 
near Edgeley. in LaMoure County, to be under charge 
of the directors of the Fargo station. Land, not less 
than 160 acres, is to be donated. Work at sinking an 
artesian well is to be begun at once. The agricultural 
conditions in the valley of the James differ somewhat 
from those in the Red River Valley. 


Montana. 


THE new cyanide process mill has lately made 


clean-up of a thirty-days’ run of which ninety-five per 
cent of the assayed value of gold anda large part of 
the silver was saved. It isestimated that the mill will 
now turn out $1,000 a day, while the expenses are not 
above $100 a day. The success of this mill will be a big 
thing for Cooke City, for it will draw the attention of 
capitalists to other properties. 


A GOLD bar displayed at the Merchants National 
Bank yesterday, attracted a great deal of attention, 
first because of its value, and second because it came 
from the famous old-time Penobscot Mine. The gold 
was brought in a few days ago by Manager Frank 
Longmaid, of the Penobscot, and was run into a bar at 
the United States assay office. It weighes 100 pounds 
and six ounces and contains 221,068, and was the result 
of athree-months’ run. The largest bar that ever came 
from the Penobseot was when the mine was owned by 
Nate Vestal. It was valued at #54.000, and up to that 
time was the largest gold bar produced by a Montana 
mine and attracted attention from all over the 
country.—Helena Independent. 


Idaho. 


A NEW flour mill with a daily capacity of 200 barrels 
will be built at Cottonwood on Camas Prairie this 


summer. 


THE amount of $73,000 has been raisd in Lewiston as 
a subsidy for the completion of the Northern Pacific 
to that city, and the committee has suspended further 
active canvassing until it is known whether that com- 
pany intends to build the road to that city or not. 

THE Lewiston Tribune learns that the prospect for 
extensive development work being done in the Elk 
City mining district this summer is exceedingly good. 
It states that three claims have been recently sold for 
$40,000, 0) and & 





500 respectively. These sales 
have aroused the greatest excitement in the camp and 
everything bearing mineral of the remotest value 
is being located in the hope of sharing in the general 
favor with which that country is now regarded. 

THE taxable property of Idaho has increased from 
$13,938,412 in 1883 to S31, 181.045 in Ike2. The warrants out- 
standing November 1, 1890, were $1055 
December 31, 1801, $186,111.52; on December 39, 1802, 
225.04. the total bonds. outstanding, $251,000; 127,118.06 


acres have been located for school purposes. Up- 
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wards of 40,000 acres of university lands had teen lo- 
cated in previous years,and this is now more valuable 
than any lands now Open to location, During the last 
eighteen months 25,820.83 acres of school lands have 
been sold for $617,470.47. 

REPORTS of an encouraging nature are received from 
Snake River opal fields. Thereis nolongerdoubt that 
opals exist in that section. A daily stage line has 
been established between Nampa and Opaline. Several 
parties have sent specimens away to becut. A New 
York jewelry house has informed one gentleman who 
sent opals in the rough to them that that variety, 
which was not the best by any means found in the opal 
fields, was worth on the market $% per karat. Most of 
the stones found on Snake River will average over a 
karat. Opaline has become quite a lively town. 

Oregon, 

MAny hundred acres of new hopyards will be set out 
in the Willamette Valley this spring. The plan of 
trellising the yards will be largely adopted instead of 
following the old custom of planting hoppoles. The 
result of this experiment will be watched with much 
interest. 


SuRVEYS are being made for an extension of the 
Rogue River Valley Railroad from Medford, Ore., to 
Klamath Falls, sixty miles, It will tapa sugar pine 
belt for a distance of twenty-five miles. President 
Leadbetter has purchased twelve miles of steel rails 
at Pittsburgh and expects to bave this much of the 
extension completed by August 1. 


Tne International Nickel Company. which owned 
the great nickel mine at Riddles, South Oregon. has 
sold out to an English syndicate, which is captalized 





for $8.000.000.. The deal was consummated in London 
some time within the last three weeks. The mining 
claims which comprise Riddles’ property cover about 
700 acres, and the entire property was bought by the 
International Nickel Company for $650,000. By the 
terms of the present sale, the International Company 
will receive $600,000, and retain one-third interest in 


the mine. 


Washington. 


WATERVILLE offers a liberal bonus for a good hotel 
ARRANGEMENTS have been made fora line of steam 
ers to run between Everett and San Francisco 
oe —_ 
A 250-barrel mill will be built in Spokane. Henry 
Paul, of Davenport, la. is the capitalist who will in- 
vest his money in this enterprise 


rue largest shingle mill on the Ps Coast is to be 





located at Tacoma. It will have a capacity of 450,000 
shingles per day. and will increase the output of that 
city to 1,000,000 shingles daily 


A LARGE number of fruit trees have been planted in 
the Big Bend thisspring. It will not be many years 
until that section will be supplying the home market 
with fruit, but will also have a surplus for export 


WorkK on the ditch which is to tap the Palouse River 
near Colfax and run to the vicinity of Pasco has been 
begun. There are now 120 men employed and this 
number will be increased to 500 in the near future. 
The canal will irrigate thousands of acres and will 
cost in the neighborhood of $300,000 

Assoonas possible an attempt will be made to de 
termine whether the opal-onyx ledge recently dis- 
covered in Asotin County is of sufficient extent to 
warrant its development If this proves to be the 
cause, another valuable addition has been made to the 
mineral deposits found in that section 

Every day sees the foundations laid for several new 
buildings, from the “shack” of the squatter on the 
disputed no man’s land to the palatial dwelling, and 
nosooner completed than they are occupied. In nearly 
every case these mean a new family come to cast their 
lot with Everett, and it is safe to say that our popula- 
tion is growing at the rate of several hundred souls 
each month.—Ererett Herald 

THE estimated hop acreage of the Pacific Coast is 
15,000 acres, representing an investment of 5,000,000, 
It is said that next year half the hops used in the 
United States will come from this coast Lewis 
County's acreage has probably doubled inside the past 
two years. Wecan raise just as fine hops here as they 
can anywhere else and the business promises to add 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to our wealth 
Chehalis Bee 

THE lumbermen of the Pacific Coast are learning 
that there is a commercial profit in an accurate no- 
menclature for varieties of timber. At the recent 
lumbermen’s meeting held at Tacoma, it was decided 
to abolish the terms “Oregon pine,” “Douglas” and 
“Washington fir’ and quote them all as tir, plain and 
simple To be consistent throughout they should 
abrogate the recently imported term of “Alaska pine’ 
that has been foisted upon the coast hemlock.—Min- 
nea polis Lumberman 

THE largest portion of the doors turned out in the 
Pacific Northwest are made of red cedar. It makes a 
very handsome door, and being as light in weight as 
white pine the cost of shipping is brought down to the 
minimum. Unlike the white pine product, red cedar 
doors will stay exactly where they are placed, the 
peculiarity of the wood being that it will not warp or 
swell in the most tryingclimate. Very good door stock 
is also made from sugar pine, and lately doors made of 
Washington pine (or spruce) have been placed on the 
market with satisfactory result.—Puget Sound Lumber- 


man 


THE town of Kent, in the heart of White River Val- 
ley, has undoubtedly a fine future before it. It will not 
be many years before the large holdings between 
Seattle and that town are cut up into small farms and 
market gardens. When the time comes Kent will be 
an excellent point in every sense of the word. Be- 
tween Seattle and Tacoma there will be“within a com- 
paratively short time a chain of towns and villages 
touching each other, with planked streets lighted with 
electricity for the whole distance. The next general 
revival of business will mean much for White River 
Valley and its trade center.— Seattle Telegraph. 

OLYMPIA is pushing ahead for terminal facilities; 
Aberdeen wants the Northern Pacific to come there; 
Hoquiam believes that great wealth would flow into 
the Grays Harbor region if the railroads would pene- 
trate the Humptulips Country; Ocosta is growing; 
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GENERAL satisfaction is expressed in New West- 
minster and throughout the district at the action of 


the Government in coming down so handsomely and 
opportunely with an annual subsidy of $15,000, extend 


ng overa term of seven years. in aid of constructing 





tantial modern railway and traffic bridge across 
the Fraser at New Westminster. The grant is equiva 
lent to $105,000, a sum which will be supplemented by 
the Royal City, and the balance required to complete 
the work, which itis estimated will cost at least $500,- 





™. will be paid by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
which is now practically the owner of the B. 1. & F.V. 
R.R That the construction of a bridge of this kind 
1} ? t ense wor st s sout oO 1 
will bea I ! t the ple: uth of the 


Tue shareholders of the Burrard Inlet & Fraser 


Valley Railway which was formed to build the line 


from Var uuver to Sumas, to connect there with the 
Northern Pacifi met in Vancouver March 20, when 
shares of the te il company were tran ferred to Hs 
Huson, Percy Dickinson and J. Q. Barlow of Tacoma 


ind Mr. Ashton, Western attorney for the Northern 





Pa f these having beer ippointed representatives 
f the Northern Pa The following officers were 
ected: ©. D. Rand. president; P. Dickinson, vice- 
president; D. S. Wallbridge, sccretary H.S. Huson 
treasurer; J. Q. Barlow, engineer; A. J. MeColl. sol 
Active nustruction has already begun and the 
road will pr ibly be mpleted before the beginning 
fnext year Arrangements have been made to build 
a bridge acro the Fraser River at New Westminster 
1. ANDERSON, miningexpert, who has been explor- 


ngon the west coast of Vancouver Island for two 


years, in the interests of the Washington Prospecting 





Company of Seattle,has returned from Barclay Sound 


He went ir earch of marble and iron and was very 

essful. Phere a piece of land near Barclay 
Sound, six miles wide, wl h is one mass of marble.” 
iid Mr. Anderson It is the greatest marble country 


on the continent, the Tennessee quarries included.” 


He brought down with him a large number of samples 


Thereis a large variety of marble in the strip, includ- 
ng white, cream colored, mottled, black and varie- 
ited. He also found three good bodies of iron ore in 
the same locality It is the intention of the company 
to erect blast furnaceson the American side, but if the 
re on the west coast isas good and in as large quanti- 


es, the company will also erect furnaces there.— West- 


- *@- — 
A Word with Eastern Renters. 


If youare renting a farm back East make a resolu- 


tion that 1803 will find you working ona farm of your 


wi the Red River Valley, where you n buy one 
the crop payment plar Inthe Devils Lake district 
ind Turtle Mountain Country of North Dakota you 
an still take up free homesteads of as good land as 
ny under the sur Farr n these districts produced 
Isot and Ik from twenty-five to forty bushels of 
wheat to the acre and other crops in proportion 


What in the world is the use of sitting around wait- 


ng for something to turn up. You might just as well 
t down on a rock in the pasture and wait for the cow 
me up to be milked. Get upand shake yourself 
ind make up your mind to turn up something. If you 
have and do not exactly know where to go. write to 
kK. tl Whitney. G.P.& T. A. St. Paul, Minn., and he 
will send you printed matter and answer any ques- 
{ I you may W to ask 


The Reasons Why 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y is the favorite: 
It is the oldest and was first in the field 
It’s train service is the very best 
It is the first to adopt improvements 
It's sleepers are palaces on wheels 
It runs elegant Drawing Room sleepers on all night 
trains 
It’s trains are lighted by electricity. 
It runs luxurious chair cars on day trains. 
It is the only line using electric berth lamp 
It's d 
It’s trains run solid to Milwaukee and Chicago. 
It is the best route to St. Louis and the South. 
It is the best route to Kansas City and the West 


g car service is unexcelled, 








It runs four daily trains to Milwaukee and Chicago. 
It runs two daily trains toSt. Louis and Kansas City. 
It is the Government Fast Mail Route. 
It is popularly styled the “Old Reliable.” 
It furnishes safety, comfort and speed to patrons. 
For information as to the lowest rates to all points 
in United States and Canada, via ‘'The Milwaukee,”’ 
ipply to any Coupon Ticket Agent, or to 
J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 
St. Paul. Minn. 


The Actorette 

This isa new term, coined by a railroad man. and is 
ntended to describe those people who are shoved or 
shove themselves into the dramatic profession when 
they have but little talent. Sullivan is an “actorette.” 
So is Corbett. Sois Fitzsimmons. The feminine pro- 
totypes are called “actorines.” But they all take the 
St. Paul & Duluth Railroad. Actors, actresses, ac- 
torettes, actorines, tourists, business men, everybody 

they patronize the Duluth Short Line between St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth. West Superior, Stillwater, 
raylors Falls,and other points, because it runs the 
finest equipment on fast trains over a smooth roadbed 
at convenient hours between: some of the finest ter- 
minals in the country.and makes close connections for 
all points in all directions. For information apply to 
ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Bull, General Passenger 
Agent, or W. A. Russell, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








‘The Master of St. Benedicts” by Alan St. Aubyn, is 
an entertaining story of lifein an old English univer 
sity town. with a few strong dramatic touches and 
many well-drawn character sketches. (Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago; price 50 cents 

> ss * 

We do not look for the genius of condensation in the 
literary work of women,but a marked exception to the 
rule can be found ina little volume by Mary Parmele, 
called “The Evolution of an Empire; a Brief Histori- 
eal Sketch of Germany.” The book shows clearly all 
the main linesof German development from the Aryan 
migrations down to the present day, and is written 
with force, color and literary skill. Published by 
William Beverly Harrison, 59 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; price $1.00. 

* 
* *+ 

Barton's Handbook of the State of Washington for 
1803-04 is acomplete library of official information of 
the State of Washington in condensed form anda high- 
ly convenient book for reference. because it has all 
the political, commercial, agricultural and historical 
data of Washington to date. It has 400 pages and is 
finely covered. 

Major Barton is a veteran journalist, who knows 
how to condense and systematize in small compass a 
vast amountof useful information. For sale by C. M. 
Barton, Olympia, Wash.; price by mail $1.40 


* * 


The American Review of Reviews has much outgrown 
in dimensions and in general interest its English 
parent A good deal of the matter is the same in both 
editions but the additional matter on American topics 
prepared under the direction of the American editor, 
Dr. Albert Shaw, makes the American edition more 
valuable and interesting to readers on this side of the 
Atlantic, than is the English edition to readers in 
Great Britain. It would be hard to find another period- 
ical which shows month after month so much origin- 
ality and so much painstaking, enlightened editorial 
work 

* m * 

Chief Engineer Kendrick contributes to the Chicago 
Roiilway Age of April Mth a valuable article on 

Amendment of Line on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road,” with a description of the work on the new via- 
duct at Granite, Idaho, recently completed. The com- 
pany built at Granite five miles of new road and was 
able to reduce a grade of 





8 feet per mile to one 
of 26.4 feet. The expense was $212,514, and to make 
necessary renewals of pile and trestle bridges on the 
old line would have cost $140,000, An engine can haul 
thirty freight cars over the amended line instead of 
only seventeen over the old line. Mr. Kendrick’s 
article is illustrated with diagrams and engravings 
from photos. 


* * 
* 


A curiosity of literature comes to us from Oregon in 
the shape of a long poem in blank verse entitled 
“Ideala, a Romance of Idealism.” The author is 
Charles Grissen, a newsdealer and stationer, who lives 
at McMinnville, in that State, and who says in his pre- 
face that he writes in an acquired language and that 
he is “past the period of lifewhen youthful ardor and 
mistaken ambition might lead one into temptation to 
appear in print.” A littl German poem printed at the 
end of the volume indicates his nativity and is much 
the best work the volume contains. “Ideala” is a trifle 
incoherent. The scene is laid in an imaginary country 
in India called Eidolon, where a Frenchman named 
Coquin and an American, Robert Lane, are rivals for 
the love of the Mahib’s daughter. The girl, “Ideala,” 
is sanctified as the virgin queen, but falling in love 
with the American is doomed to exposure to the sea on 
a rock which is wave-swept at high tide. Her bosom 
friend, Auma, elects to die with her. The lover plunges 
into the waves to rescue the pair, but all three are 
drowned. Then there are choruses of the invisibles 
and a good deal of mystical business inspired by 
esoteric Buddhism, and the lovers are finally re-united 
on theshores of Lake Lethenain the realm of Nirvana. 
For sale by the J. K. MeGill Company, Portland, 
Oregon: price 50 cents. 


* 
* * 


THE passenger department of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad has a reputation in railway circles through- 
out the country for the enterprise, good taste and 
good judgment shown in its literature. 1t has never 
followed hackneyed paths and it never wearies of 
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+ lathead Walley, Montane. 


RESOURCES: 
Agriculture. 
Lumber. 

Silver. 








Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $5,000. 


Copper. J A. CORAM, - - 


Coal. “I 
Manufacturing. 





efforts to please and inform the traveling public. 
Every year it sends out new publications, with hand 
some llustrations and good reading matter Mr. 
Chas. S. Fee, the General Passerger Agent, gives per- 
sonal attention to this work. His last publication is 
a pamphlet of 100 pages entitled ‘6.000 Miles Through 


Wonderland.” All the matter and pictures are new, 
nothing having been taken from the old Wonder- 
land’? books. The writer is Olin D. Wheeler. who 
makes himself a delightful traveling companion with 


his pen, chatting entertainingly of landscapes, indus- 
tries, adventures and frontier history as the train 
moves on from St. Paul to the Pacifle Coast, with a 
side excursion to the Yellowstone Park and many 
picturesque trips over branches of the main line. The 
whole country served by the N. P. with transportation 
facilities. with its many towns and citles, its mines, 
forests, vast prairies, cattle ranges, grand mountain 
ranges and mighty rivers, is all adequately described 
The illustrations are from photographs and are at- 
tractively printed in colors. The book is especially 


designed for the use of tourists 


As long as the human body is subject to ailments 
books on health and remedial agents will be sure of 
readers, and new books of this kind are always in de- 
mand for the reason that medicine is not a science but 
is atits best empirical. The established practice of 
one generation is condemned by the next. Doctors 
have always disagreed, and probably always will. The 
remedies of one physician are denounced as poisons by 
another. If a new book is well written and has a fresh 
theory to advance, it is pretty sure of a large sale, for 
there are a multitude of people who are contirually 
reaching out for anew gospel of health. A very read- 
able book of this class, suggestive and sensible on the 
whole, although rather cranky here and there, has 
lately been published in London by Dr. Emmet Dens- 
more, who edits a magazine called NATURAL Foo, as- 
iis wife, Helen, formerly a peng cor- 


sisted by 
respondent in Washington. This magazine is the or- 
gan of the “Natural Food Society,’ 
founded in the belief that the food of primeval man 
consisted of fruit and nuts of sub-tropical climes 


an association 


spontaneously produced, and that on these foods man 
was and may again become as free from disease as are 
the animals in the state of nature 

Physiologists, says Dr. Densmore, unitein teaching 
that these foods are adapted to digestion in the main 
stomach, where, it iscontended by this society. the 
great bulk of our food should be digested; whereas 
cereals, pulses, bread and in fact all starch foods, are 
chiefly digested in the intestines, and hence, it is main- 
tuined. are unnatural and disease-inducing foods. and 
the chief cause of the nervous prostration and broken- 
down health that abound on all sides 

Thisis the hobby of the book, and it is very skill- 
fully ridden. To get well, the book argues, we must 
diseard bread, which has hitherto been commended as 
containing all the ingredients necessary for the sup- 
portof life.and must eat apples, peaches, figs, dates. 
nuts and other articles that are disgested fully in the 
stomach. Lean meat is also to be preferred to bread, 
potatoes or any other starch foods. Outside of this 
hobby the book abounds in useful information and has 
a great deal tosay concerning rest, exercise, ventila- 
tion, clothing, Cleanliness, and home treatment for 
disease that can be profitably read by all intelligent 
people. We think the recommendation that everybody 
sould sleepin a room with an open window in all sea- 
sons rather extravagant. If the author had ex 
perienced our thirty below zero weather he would no 
doubt have modified his notions on the subject of ven- 
tilation. He would need a fur night cap to keep his 
ears from freezing and then would have to keep his 
nose under the clothes and breathe the air of the bed 
or that useful member might be frost-bitten before 
morning. The title of Dr. Densmore’s book is “How 
Nature Cures: comprising a New System of Hygiene; 
also the Natural Food of Man.aStatement of the Prin- 
cipal Arguments Against the Use of Bread, Cereals, 
Pulses, Potatoes and All the Starch Foods.” It is pub- 
lished in this country by Stillman & Co., 1398 Broad- 
way, New York; price ®. 





D. HATCHER, 


We solicit correspondence. 


AINVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 


That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 
withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. Interest coupons 
payable semi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Minneapolis Exchange. | 
FIRST MORTGAGES 

on improved productive city property, the only securities 
accepted by our oe Operates under the State 
Banking Department AB NEV ER LOST A DOLLAR. 
We refer to leading banks and over 2,000 of our investors. 

Correspondence solicited. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILT TRUS COMPAM, 


PAID UP CAPITAL, - - $500,000. | 


| Stamps for postage on same 


Does a general banking business. Receives | 
deposits, and liberal rates of interest paid on 
daily balances subject to check. 

DirecTORS: John S. Baker, George Peowne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs. T. B. Wallace 
Chester Thorne. 


T. B. WALLACE. President J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres’t. 
CC. KAUFFMAN, Cashier. | 


PACIFIC SUPPLY CoO., 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Varnish 
and Building Materials. 





916 R. R. St., TACOMA, WASH. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp « Mining «- Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Works of every 
description. 


| 
| 
THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS $ 00. | 
| - 
| 


ANTED A LADY to do writing for me at her 
own home. GOOD WAGES MADE Address 
with stamped envelope. 
LILLIAN L. DIGBY, South Bend, Ind. 











Mail Orders are promptly and 





HOTEL POKEGAMA, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
HARTLEY & GUNN, Proprietors. Rates, #2 per day. 


We pay interest on time de- 


GLOBE NATIONAL BANK OF KALISPELL. =o 


We do a general banking 
business. 
* 
We cheerfully answer in- 
ee quiries. 
President. * 
We make a specialty of ne- 
gotiating farm mortgages for 
non-residents. 


Cashier. 


MANNHEIMER BROS., 


‘dos 2 ‘Ry 


Send for samples. 
UI PONssfT ONSO[RIBO poiB1ysN|[] 


‘uot BoT|dde uo 904,7 





carefully filled. 


Importers and Retailers of Fine DRY GOODS, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


SCOTT’S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
703 Manhattan Building, - - St. Paul, Minn. 


All kinds of goods purchased for out of town cus- 
tomers. Nocommissions. If samples are wanted send 


GEO. W. SCOTT, 


( Securit Trust Cc : 
ecurity Trust Co., / Paul 


References: ; ( E. Dickerman ad 


griv One “Ried Write 
once as W nage 







sTHE scams M'F'G 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Str eet, 
CHICACO, ILL. 
















per aa, at 


ne 


\ Be) 
LIGHTNING. ‘PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
i] inest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of mets 
with gold, silver or nickel 
i] No experience. No capital 
Every house has go0ds need 
ing piating. Whoiessaic te 
agents $5. Write for stron 
lars. HOF BP Ns 

Co, Columbue 






Cure Yourself 


WEAK-MAN vir 


I will send FREE to any man the prescription of 
anew and positive remedy to enlarge small weak 
rgans, and sure cure for all weaknessin young or 
old men. Cures cases of Lost Manhood, Emis- 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease never 
returns. Correspondence private, all letters sent 
in plafn sealedenvelope. Address Chas. E. Gaus, 
Furniture Dealer, Marshall, Mich. 


FISHERMEN'S hi tingid Y 


If your local dealer does not k 


=) Paddock’s Angler’s Outfits 


send stamp for catalogue to Pappor 


& Co. 195-197 Halsey St.. Newark, N J 





Dr Mertmen e treatment forCancer. A 

book fre Address Surgical Hotel, Col 

umbus. O. Eveu Lop loss cases recover, 
LADIE ~grr © te PAN ION saves you worry 


. 
Married: mot Panter ay og 
circulars. "Seonly Da O08 $ sine ie ¥. City 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 
H.P. Upham, T. B. Campbe 1. H. Sanders, T. L 
Se} meier E. Ww. W te hou Db. C. Shepard 
H. R. Bigelow, Hl. I Greenleaf ( 

( 1). ciilt il A.n.W ie rr. BB. irke, C. W. Griges 


E IN THE UNI 


pr 


TED STATES TO-DAY IS 
rntry tor thre irmer, 


\Vil R 


l M Loi 


Itasca County, Minnesota. 


where the rrigate ' e healthful; has greater p 
re rapid than 


Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


iUounty 


KREMER & KING, 
Proprietors of Itasca County Abstract Office, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


O. H. STILSON, 
Real Estate, = 


Grand Rapids, Minn., 


Has listed over four-fifths of the best business and 
residence property in this thrifty new center of 
Northern Minnesota. Fifty per cent profit 
within the next year. Send for maps, ete. 
Reference—the banks of Grand Rapids. 


MONTANA. 


[No. 1649 ] 


First National Bank 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, . - - $500,000 


Surplus, - - - 700,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER. Pres’t. E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 


T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT., Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, %1,000,000. 


HENRY FAILING, President 
H.W. CORBETT, Vice President 
G. E. WITHING TON, Cashier 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass’t Cashier, 





WASHINOTON. 





‘BELLINGHAM BAY NATIONAL BANK. SNOHOMISH LAND C0., 


Capital Stock, - - $60,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $52,000. ° 
| ot=Snohomish, 
NEW WHATCOM, - - - WASH. | 
J.W. MORGAN, Pres. C. W. CARTER, Vice Pres Washington.=-+ 
C.D. FRANCIS, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS TI. W. Morgan, C. W. Carter, Hugh 


Eldridge, Fk. M Wad , it. 1. Morse, C. P. Wheeler, C.D. 
bh rancis. 


We are prepared to loan money on bills of | H" | d 
lading to shingle shippers to the extent of two arm) an S, 


hundred thousand dollars. 


A. N. Fircn, Pres’t 1. C. Bostwick, Vice Pres’t. 
Henry Hewitt, Jr.. Vice Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLEs, Cashier, W.G. HeLLAR, Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Traders Bank of Tacoma. 
Trustees: H.C. Bostwick, H. A. Strong 
( W.Git r George Rro 
Ilewitt, Jr Paul Schul 


Timber Lands, 


. A.M. Stewart, 

wn, H. lL. Achilles, Henry 

e, A. N. Fitch, : 
TACOMA, WASH. 


ALONZO M. MURPHEY & C0. 


Spokane, Wash, 


Bankers and Brokers. 
SPECIALTY: 


Snohomish City Property. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
N 


Snohomish National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


E. C. FERGUSON, President. 
J.D. BASSETT, Vice President. 
U. kK. LOOSE, Cashier. 
A. M. FARRAH, Ass’t Cashier. 


First Mortgage Loans upon Spokane 
property, netting investor 
6, 7 & 8 per cent. 


Every facility offered for safe and prompt trans- 
action of business on most favorable terms, 


Collections and business for uon-residents re- 
ceive careful attention. 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 
Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


| 
Notary Public. Negotiate I oy Mortgage Loans on | 1 FURTH. Pres H.C. COMEGYS, V. Pres. 
it proved farm and city property. WILSON M. SNYDER. Cashier. 





Collections and investments for non-residents at- 
tended 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


First National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


Capital, $50,000. 


CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to parties desiring business or residence property. 


Surplus and Profits, $35,000. 
DIRECTORS: 
J.Furta, H.C. Comecys, 

S. VESTAL, BAILEY GATZERT, 


ULMER STINSON, Wo. WHITFIELD, 
WILSON M. SNYDER 


The Union Depot Company’s grounds are located in this 
addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to ofliceof J. J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 





Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


GQ" BALTITEIIORE Cis - 


Employers’ and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 


Accident Insurance. Security Bonds. 
For information apply to 
T. k. PENNEY, Resident Manager, J. J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 


For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
96 E. 4th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 


250 Temple Court, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


If you have Money to Loan on the best farm 
security in the country, address 


S. B. DUSINBERRE, 
Puyallup, Washington. 


Cashier Bank of Puyallup. 


— 
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| North Dakota Farm Lands. 


We have for sale 400,000 acres of the most desirable FARM LANDS in North Dakota, 
consisting chiefly of excellent WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS. 
The bulk of our lands are in BARNES COUNTY, and range in price from $4 to $10 per acre. We have several thousand acres of beautiful pasture, 
which for HORSES, CATTLE or SHEEP cannot be excelled, and can be bought for five dollars per acre. 
THE SHEEP business has become an important industry in this county within the past two years and has yielded enormous profits. 
some fine pieces of land that are specially adapted to sheep raising, which can be bought for FOUR DOLLARS PER ACRE. 
We negotiate and guarantee Loans which will net 8 per cent to investor; pay taxes and make investments for 
non-residents. 


| CLARK & BARCLAY, Valley City,N.D. 











We have 


References: First National Bank, Valley City, N. D.; S. M. Swenson & Sons, New York; Grandin Bros., Bankers, Tidioute, Pa. 


| 
i 
| aeneitagpaniagnmeiniin a 


: FINE FARM LANDS. _|frioos Countyand Northern Pacific 


Cheap and good lands for tarming and 
Pty . s at prices ranging from $2.50 to $10 per acre, 
stock raising. near railroads, schools and depending on their relative location to the railroad. 
towns Good as Illinois Ohio or Indiana, | These lands are BETTER ADAPTED TO DIVERSI- 
| FIED FARMING THAN THE FAMOUS RED RIVER 
and costs only ten oad cent as much. Get VALLEY LANDS, and cost from one-tenth to 


Farms for your boys. As an investment | one-fifth as much money. 

















; J - Terms one-fifth do » balance in five annual pa 
nothing will pay better. W e have thous sanntn, ab 1 por rool intarces. " or furthe r vert ‘ dlare 
ands of acres of the very best lands in | *“°°* wa. GLass, Cooperstown, Griggs Co., N. D. 
North Dakota which we are offering at 

’ ° .OT eval sup AS. E. HEIDEL, 
low prices and on long credits. | “State Mowid of Health snd = Bec. & Tress. 
1. S. Surgeon, is at the head 


~~ SBE eOCl Ads OF Ein .&< of the Institution. 


We have several fine quarter sections in Stutsman County near the line of the new Soo road which 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
we will sell at the low price of four dollars per acre, on five years’ time. This is good farming land ** 


all ready for the plow. ° 

For ou oeldhae there can be nothing bettter than several sections of Foster County land. We | The Keeley Institute, 
are also offering three fine sections in Griggs County, near the Sheyenne River, that are specially 
adapted for sheep and cattle. FOR THE CURE OF THE 

We have an excellent section near Spiritwood Lake, about fifteen miles north of Jamestown, that 
is heavily grassed and is first-class for dairying or raising beef cattle. | Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 

ADDRESS, 
he only br f ight, Ills. Institute in N. Dak. 
B. S. RUSSELL, General Agent MINNESOTA & DAKOTA LAND AND INVESTMENT c0,, | 7°07 Sranch of the Dwight, Ils. Institute 
VALLEY CITY, NORTIL DAKOTA. 


Jamestown, North Dakota. 
| Or, the Company’s Main Office, MANNHEIMER BLOCK, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


** 





santas _ H. STANLEY, 
Lands and Loans, 





Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


— 





sosaiastetcall STEELE, KippER Co., NORTH DAKOTA. 

T have 12,000 acres of land in Kidder and Logan 
counties that run from $3.50 to $10 per acre. Terms of 
purchase, one-fifth cash and balance on long time 

H R H I have also several ranches well adapted to raising 
AS MOO horses, cattle and sheep. Write for maps and more 
| e e « detailed information. wi 
— S. TYLER, 
Real Estate and Farm Lands, 





NORTHWESTERN LANDS,” prom 


Drake Block, St. Paul. . = 
_s- The St. Paul & Sioux City Land Co., ; ‘ FLES 
meee: The Northwestern Town Lot Co.,, ™ wutnen ene wae on in all styles and sizes, Lightest, 


strongest, easiest working, safest, simplest, 
most accurate, most compact, and most 


The splendid crops now being harvested in the Northwest will at once result in bringing in new pmpact, an 
settlers, and prices of good, choice wild lands will soon advance. During the next three months eee. SUG Cale ty ae Soeees Ss Sa 
the choicest selections will be secured. Cuetegee oon a 

The lands embraced in my list offer the industrious farmer his finest opportunity, while for the The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 
capitalist there is no safer investment for surplus funds, even if no immediate use be made of the Sent Raven Come. TS. A, 
soil. To persons with small savings a well selected lot in one of the thriving towns of Minnesota, Iowa : 
or South Dakota will prove an absolutely safe and profitable investment. This section of the 
Northwest has entered upon a career of great prosperity and rapid development. 

An illustrated catalogue of seventy-five pages, containing a list of the tracts for sale in each J. W. ROSS, 
County and State, will mailed to any address 


on application, and prices will be quoted on any ‘ 
tract good for a limited period. A hit t 
Lands and town lots will be sold on long time with easy payments. Special inducements offered TC eC 9 


large investors. 
JAS. E. MOORE, Northwestern Lands, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. | Security Block, Grand Forks, N. D. 
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SUPERIOR, th 


The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 











Rh Oe 
<I 


WILL Gr7—e—— 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 
FREE SITES. FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


eT ee 
— ees oo 
2) 


“6 « ~ > 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed), HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 

Call on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 


TACOMA. 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 





LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720} - - {Population in 1891, 50,000 





Assessed value of property, 1882. ..........cccececccccceccsccees $75,000 eo. iik oer dks. s tcicseneyscncceusieeewns (tons) 236,617 
Assessed value of property, 1888...........ccceccescescceccecces $7,729,625 oe SS  Serrrrrerrererre Terror rr er rr TT (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891... Sev eeeceerescccecoeesens $32,495,619 sg 5 cnn cde decane eeteeRaaae pn tekaweme ana’ (bales) 6,095 
Real estate transfers, 1886....... OTT ee Tere Te ree $667,355 wi cc ass.d nc becnce endo dsanrncdeenceheennes (bales) 50,000 
Real estate transfers, 1888....... iMisadubicieadegieeen $8,855,598 RII, BOD so 6.5.0 ccc iccnsccdsccsacascntsccecnen (feet) 107,320,280 
Real estate transfers, 1890.................4.. wrerrrerrer.: Lamber exported, 1900 ........ccccccccccccccccscccccesees (feet) 150,735,000 
eae S Wieck wig NAA oie Re ae $10,663,297 Lammabber Omperted, 1681. ..... 0. ccccccccccccccccccccccsevces (feet) 139,920,000 
I Ss BEI goo oo cincccdctsecics pte aches Dae deacectoes 1 WN II, BER cc cccccticcsccccscdscacencedcsesen (bushels) 55,366 
PE DR, Wn oc ccccdicecccccics ich dincauatbia sgh rawe i 22 I, BI 6 6. 0.0:6.c0cc0c cr cccvassncvnscscoesead (bushels) 3.509.096 
oon nen pe skhchsis ia esesrkccadescaceceense $25,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher ]5......... (bushels) 2,367.226 
SE, SE acc cccsccecteacvacescese er rer ere $43,420,448 Flour shipped, 1890. .....ccccccccccccccccccccsssscceses (barrels) 86,521 
EERE E re Ee TET EE Tee TT Per $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 to December 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
EE EE PEE PE eRe ety eT $9 000,000 Number of public school buildings, 1890..............-...eeeeeee 9 
I I OR, bo cehacneaudesaesesneseecacscancanens $16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891..............-.+- eee 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891..................4+- $1,718,173 Number of pupils in pubiic schools, 1890... ........... eee e eee eee 3,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891..............-.eeeeees $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891..............-2-+--+eee- 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and Tie Tacoma Land Total miles of graded streets, 1891............ceeeeeeeeeees acne 98 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891..............+.++++- Th 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land TOGE SHEED GE BONED BU, BOGE ooo vccccncccctecccccccccsssccccs 41 

SI SE BOE 5 oc nk 6c chee ctesannecesecenenssesaseeeeas $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
eS BE 06 540 6:4 00h0sccdeentsousenesasueeneceues (tons) 56,390 Total shingle output, 1891......... hip duiihb akties eakeehiee eee 25,000,000 
CUE CS Bao 6d dbs cvdnesccdessaeensdescesss ...(tons) 180,940 TOG GUNGTNEP GUNNS, IGGL... ccccccccccccccesccccccccscceccccccs $856, 133 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 

TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 
written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 





a 





a cit. 0 SO 
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Flowers | Seeds 


Northern Pacific 
Flowers | Seeds 


MENDENHALL, 
Plants the Florist of the Northwest, 
can furnish you with the CHorc- 
EST of Flowers for Weddings, 
Parties, Funerals and all other 
Plants "2 




















First Ave. South amd 18th St. / . : ° 
or City Stere, 15 Fourth St. S., ! Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


ding and house plants. Choice 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


flower seeds. end for Cata- 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


logue. Telegraph orders for funerals promptly filled. 
For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 


MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 


In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - " 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - . . “ 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - ” 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


37;000,0O00 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stilla large amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Culture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the zompany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 peracre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and tie baiance in five equai annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural jands in North Dakota west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and — lands from $1 25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural! land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-itth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual se'tlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washingtou and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal anni al payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the irterest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settie on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM, WAUGH, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’l Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 


GRAZING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government iands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. Tne publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad Jands, rates of fare for settlers. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred tc are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad Jands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and —— Government lands, the sold and unsold ratiroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country.’ This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
P a beg writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
Oo m also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATIONS ..They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
‘ 1." MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to ali applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner, 
8ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





- BUY THE ©. 


LIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq.,N. Y., 
for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. a 
<4 28 UNION SQUARE,NY. Om 
CHICAG NSS: ATLan a __ oh¥ FRANCISe 
we. gost Aa CAL. 


®r.ous® FOR SALE BY = tuss.18* 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St, Sr. Paut, MINN. 








GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 


defects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratlway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well —- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
— of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
of charge. 

We also furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Phoenix Building, 138 Jackson 8t. 
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DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but 
none whose future is more bright than the city of South Bend on 
Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean 
terminus of the Yakima & Pacific Coast Railroad. 


The Addition is level, sloping gently back, and contains the best of both business and 
residence property in South Bend to-day. The west line of the addition is 
within three blocks of the new $75,000 Willapa Hotel. 

Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets are soon to be improved in the same manner. 


Streets are 66 feet wide and Avenues 80 feet. Julian Ralph writes in the September (1892) 
number of Harpers’ Monthly about South Bend, as follows: 


“It is on the Pacific Coast, on the front of the Olympia Peninsula, only four hours from Portland by rail, and very 
much nearer to Asia, Nicaragua and Europe by water than the Sound ports. South Bend is a yearling, and when 
it rubs its juvenile eyes the map shows only the words Shoalwater Bay, but that, being a libelous name, is now 
changed to Willapa Harbor. It is 57 miles north of Astoria. It is the only generally useful harbor between the 
Columbia River and the Strait of Juan De Fuca. South Bend is about to be connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad system. In the region tributary to it is an extraordinary wealth of timber and of agricultural lands. The 
founders of the town insist that if there is to be an export trade in Washington products, no other port in the State 
can compete with it, since vessels trom Puget Sound ports must double the Olympia peninsula before they reach the 
point at which South Bend shipments begin. South Bend is several hundreds of miles nearer to San Francisco, 
Nicaragua and Cape Horn than any Puget Sound port.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PROPERTY, APPLY TO 


‘Lhe Denver Land Go., 


Room 11 Mason Block, TACOMA, WASH. Franklin Building, SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 53. P. O. Box 126. 


South Bend, VVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. 








The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 
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“Spokane, the Beautiful,” 
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HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, SPOKANE. 


Is to-day the most prosperous young city on the Pacific 
It has grown to 32,000 population in fourteen 
years. Agriculturally it has no equal in cities of this size 
on the Pacific Coast, or in the United States. The 
climate is unequaled, Its death rate is the lowest in the 
United States. It has no rival city within 400 miles. 
Its tributary country last year produced $27,000,c00 
worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, oats and barley. It 
has the best water-power on the continent. It has just 
given a free right-of-way worth $500,000 to the Great 
Northern Railway. It has now three transcontinental rail- 
roads and connection with a fourth—eight railroads alto- 
gether. Three hundred miles of railroad are now under 
construction in its immediate vicinity, giving employment 
It is the center of. unparalleled activity, 


Coast. 


to 5,000 men. 
mining, farming and general development. It is the best 
place in the United States for men of moderate means. 
If you want the richest farming land in the country, or 


want to go into manufacturing, or mining, or gardening, 
or dairying, or if you want to loan money or make gen- 
eral investments, come to Spokane. The East is flooded 
with advertisements of ambitious young cities west of 
the Rocky Mountains that are without surrounding 
resources. 

Investigate before you act. Do not waste your money 
on worthless town lots. Learn the exact facts by corre- 
The best way is to 
make a visit to this country and see for yourself, It will 
pay you to do so, for here you will find a new and 


spondence or personal observation. 


wonderful world. 

Stop at Spokane. Nothing would please us so well 
as to have our friends in the East come out and see this 
beautiful city and its surrounding country. You can 
reach Spokane by the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, or Canadian Pacific. 


For more detailed information, address: 





CLOUGH & GRAVES, Real Estate Agents; 

ALICE HOUGHTON & CO., Real Estate Agts.; H. L. MOODY & BRO., Real Estate Agts.; 

ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO., Bankers; NORTHWEST MINING & AGRICULTURAL CO., 
or, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 


A. M. CANNON, Banker ; 
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PULLMAN, 


"NAT hetnak limes 


Situated in the Center of the Garden Spot of 


THE FAMOUS PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


It is athriving business center of handsome brick blocks, spacious 
and well-stocked stores, beautiful residences, flourishing mills and 
factories, andisthe great educational center of the State of Washington. 


It has the State Agricultural College, 


one of the largest and most important educational institutions in the State. The only military school in Washington, 
and the most beautiful and imposing public school buildings in the State. The city of Pullman is rich in resources, 
rich in good schools and Christian churches, good government and good credit. Its people are bold in enterprise, 
firm in purpose, liberal in supporting all public measures, moral in their lives, and warm in their hospitality. 


THEY WELCOME GOOD PEOPLE FROM EVERY STATE AND FROM EVERY LAND. 


There is no place in any State in the Union that offers a better field for honest endeavor or investment than Pullman. 
IT IS REACHED BY TWO OF THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS, 


the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific, and is growing faster than any city of its size in America. 
PULLMAN IS THE CITY OF FLOWING WELLS, 


it having nine artesian wells throwing their cold, clear streams of sparkling waters high into the air, forming foun: 
tains that for beauty rival the famed founts of Cashmere. 


To one who is familiar with the situation it is no wonder that Pullman is a thriving, growing, rich city. Situated in the very heart of the great 
Palouse wheat country, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of acres of lands that yield from forty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre;—in a 
country, too, where crops never fail, where wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, all the grasses, fruits and berries thrive as nowhere else in the world, 
its prosperity is only natural. 


Its famous Artesian Waters are the healthiest to be found on the American continent. 


An estimate of the chief products of Whitman County, (of which the city of Pullman is one of the leading business centers) for 1891 places the grain 
product at 153,500,000 bushels, with wheat as chief factor at 10,750,000; barley, 1,250,000; oats, 800,000; flax, 500,0°0; rye, 200,000. 

The money received for this grain added $10,172,500 to the wealth of the county; for the average price last year was seventy-five cents a bushel for 
wheat; sixty cents for barley; eighty cents for oats; $1 for flax and $1.10 for rye, making $8,062,500 for wheat; barley, $750,000; oats, $640,000; 
flax, $500,000, and rye, $220,000. 


The opportunities for settlement and investment in the Palouse Country are numerous and the investor or settler finds sure and rich reward for 


all outlay of money or energy. 
Capitalists will find here opportunities for doubling their wealth, while the manufacturer, the farmer, fruit grower, stock raiser and wool 
grower will find chances for advancement on the road to wealth before undreamed of. 


For further particulars call on or correspond with any ot the following reliable firms and business men of Pullman: 


Pullman State Bank, McConnel, Chambers Co., 
Pullman Land and Investment Co., Pullman Hardware Co., 

W. V. Windus, The Pullman Mercantile Co, 
W. G. Bragg, Thos. W. Savage, 

Thos. Neill, C. O. Morrell, 


M. C. True, Pullman City Council. 
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COLFAX, Washington, 


Is the county seat and geographical, commercial, social and political center of 
WHITMAN COUNTY, 
which comprises nearly all of the celebrated ‘‘PALOUSE COUNTRY.” 


WHITMAN COUNTY contains more good Farming Lands, more Schools, more Churches, more Mills, 
more Banks, more Newspapers, more good Towns, and more miles of paying Railroads, and EXPORTS A 
GREATER QUANTITY AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS THAN ANY COUNTY IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


This County now produces yearly SEVEN MILLION BUSHELS OF CEREALS, (most of which is exported) 
besides great quantities of Hay, Fruits and Vegetables, for which Spokane and the cities of Puget Sound and the 
mines of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho furnish good markets, 


COLFAX has a magnificent Court House, costing $150,000; three public school buildings--one just completed ata 
cost of $30,000; also Colfax College with a competent academic corps of instructors; seven churches; three banks,with 
aggregate average statements of cash resources of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, two foundries 
and machine shops, two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large general merehandise stores, three drug stores, two 
exclusive hardware stores, etc., etc. Colfax sells more agricultural implements than any retail town in America. 


Electric Lights (arc and incandescent systems), water works, sewerage, fire department, paved streets, good side- 
walks, etc., etc. A large new three-story brick hotel now being constructed. A Catholic Sisters ot Charity hospital 
has been located here. 


Colfax is the LITTLE GIANT CITY of the Northwest. 








Its citizens are prosperous and liberal and will welcome men of energy and means who are seeking a 
favorable ‘field for legitimate enterprises, or a home in a peaceful and thriving new community. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 


vo. J BANK OF COLFAX, 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: | CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
L 


J. H. BELLINGER, ACTOR & BROWN, 
HARRY CORNWELL, or THE MAYOR, 


|F YOU ARE GOING TO 


Tne WORLDS FAIR 


Be sure and ask for your tickets via the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. ‘‘Albert Lea 
Route,’’ the only line which will place 
you within six blocks of the World’s Fair 
Grounds. Connections made at Engle- 
wood, thus avoiding long and tiresome 
rides from the city. Two magnificent 
trains run from St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, passing through the heart of lowa, 
and in close proximity to the U.S. Arsenal 
at Rock Island and a grand view of the 
Lower Mississippi River. DON’T pay 
the same price and put up with inferior 
service. 


T hee ©) 

“St. Louis 
AND PEORIA 

SPECIAL.” 


This is a solid train to St. Louis, 
* eX making the run in 22 hours, and is the 
ONLY DINING CAR ROUTE. 
Direct Line to Missouri River Gateways, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, ®@O®@ 


LEAVENWORTH, OMAHA, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and to LINCOLN, Neb., TOPEKA, DENVER, etc. 


Connections in Union Depots, both at Chicago and St. Louis, 
FREE CHAIR CARS | Inquire for rates, etc., of your neares* 
Ticket Agent, or write 
TO CHICAGO. C. M. PRATT, c.T.4P.a., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
W.H. TRUESDALE, 


RECEIVER. 











Is the Finest Train to 


the South.— 


| 
| COLFAX, WASH. 


tit NOTT-WESTERY 


Take this Line when You Travel. 


Through Passenger Service East of St. Paul. 


THE SHORT LINE from MINNEAPOLIS and St. PAUL 
to CHICAGO with three passenger trains daily. 

“BADGER STATE EXPRESS” for MILWAUKEE and 
CHICAGO, the fastest train running between the 
TWIN CITIES and CHICAGO. 

“ATLANTIC EXPRESS” connects with morning 
trains leaving CHICAGO east and south. 

“NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED” for MILWAUKEE 
and CHIC4GO, equipped with Pullmen and Wagner 
Private Compartment Carsand Buffet Smoking Li- 
brary Coaches; really the only train, first-class in 
every respect, between the Twin CITIES and CHICAGO. 

THE SHORT LINE from Ducutna to Cacao. Solid 
through trains known as “Chicago Special,’ and mak 
ing the run in less than sixteen hours. Pullman and 
Wagner Buffet Sieepers on this train. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, 8T. PAUL. SUPERIOR and DULUTH 
fast day trains with Parlor Cars, night trains with 
Pullman Palace Sleepers. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL and ASHLAND, day 
trains with Reclining Chair Cars, night trains with 
Pullman Sleeping Cars. 





Through Passenger Service West of St.Paul. 


THE SHORT LINE MINNEAPOLIS and Sr. PAut to 
s10UxX City and Omaha, with fast day train making 
through connections to KANSAS CITY. 

FAST NIGHT EXPRESS, with Pu!iman Buffet 
Sieepers to 810U0xX City. OMAHA and KANsAS CITY, 
connecting at S1roux City for Northern Nebraska, 
Black Hills and all points west. 

THE SHORT LINE between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL 
and S1ouxX FALLS, day train service, with connections 
at LAKe CRYSTAL to and from ELMORE, at HERON 
LaKE to and from PIPESTONE, at SiouX FALLS to and 
from MITCHELL. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL and Central Dakota via 
KaAsotva, night trains with Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
St. PAUL to TRACY 

For further information as to connection with other 
other lines, through car service, lowest rates for tickets 
and msp folder showing the entire system advertised as 

“THE NORTHWESTERN LINE,”’ and representing 7,951 

miles of railway, call on the agent at vour station, or 

address T. W. TEASDALE. 
Gen’! Passenger Agt., St. PAUL. 








— 
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PROMINENT 


JOBBERS and 
MANUFACTURERS. 








BEER 
Scuiitz BReEwinea Co., St. Paul. (See adv. ) 
BRICK. 
WISCONSIN Rep Presskp Brick Co., Minneapolis. 
See adv 


BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
NORTHWESTERN Limt Co., St. Paul. (Sce adv ) 
Twin City Lime AND CEMENT Co., St. Paul. 

COFFEES AND TEAS. 

McCormick, BEHNKE & Co, St. Paul. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

I, H. Roaca & Co., S*. Paul. 

CREAMERY. 

Tue CRESCENT CREAMERY Co, St. Paul. 

DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
CHAPMAN-DRaKE Co., St. Paul. 

DRUGS. 

Noyes Bros & CuTLen, St. Paul. (See adv.) 

DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 

LINDEKE, WARNER & SCHURMEIER, St. Paul. 
MANNHEIMER Bros., St Paul. (See adv.) 
W yMAN, PARTRIDGE & Co., Minneapolis. (See adv) 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 

N. W. GENERAL EveEcrric Co., St. Paul (Seeadv) 
F. J. Renz, (Elektron M’t’g Co.) St. Paul. (Seeadv. ) 

ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS. 

MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co., Minneapolis. 


FUEL. 
NORTHWESTERN Fue. Co., St. Paul. (See adv.) 


GROCERS. 
P. H Ke_tuy MerRcANTILE Co, St. Paul. 


HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 
C. W. HacketTr HARDWARE Co., St. Paul. 


GALVANIZED IRON, ROOFING AND CORNICES. 


GniFFIN & LAMBERT, St. Paul. (Sev adv 
HARDWARE. 

FARWELL, OzmMuUN, Kirk & Co., St Paul. (S-e adv) 
HARNESS. 

St. PauL HARNEss Co, St. Paul. 


IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 

NicHOLs & DEAN, S.. Paul. 
IRON AND STEEL. STRUCTURAL. 

Sr. PauL Founpry Co., St. Paul. (See adv. 

West SUPERIOR IRON AND STEEL Co., West 

Soperior, Wis. (See adv 
MEATS. 

Twin City PACKING Co., St. Paul. (See adv.) 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

NATHAN Forp Music Co., St. Paul. 
PAPER, 

Waite & Lronarp, S:. Paul. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 

Jas. H. Bisuor & Co., Minneapolis. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 

MINNESOTA TyPE Founpry, St. Paul. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 

GEORGE FULLER, St. Paul. (See adv 

H. C. McNarr, St. Paul. (See adv.) 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

GOODYEAR RuBBER Co., St. Paul. (See adv.) 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 

FAIRBANKS, Morse & Co., St. Paul. (Sze adv.) 
SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 

MINNESOTA SLATE AND TILE Co., St. Paul. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 

Wyckorr, SEAMANS & Benepict, St. Paul. 
VINEGAR, CIDER AND MALT BEVERAGES. 

BARRETT & BARRETT. St. Paul. 


FARMS on Crop Payments. 


far-famed grain- 

rm i of aR wer Vallee een man 
they are the best wheat lands on earth. What de ru 
01 lef re 


think of te ushels tl ‘ Well this was the 
vieldof many farms in Is Weear peas it Write to 
d take pay fre 


ina see We can sell ye i fart 
) ‘ 


’ 
: GR AND in & Epw anne, 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
Gc No Alkalies 


OR 


y¥ 
\ Other Chemicals 
xt oie oi 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


it “ BreakfastCocoa 


} which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


} 
i( It has morethanthree times 
ot the strength of Cocoa mixed 
&) wi th St =e Arrowroot or 
- Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomic al, costing less than one cent a cup. 
t is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
Di iESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 
Saint PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, StsLey St., Cor. SrxtTu. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Vrite for prices and designs of Columns, 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
C:fice, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building 


willC@, NOS. cae W cae 








parma ES’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
The Best Goods in the Market 


a MORSE & CO., 
371 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Established 1859 Incorporated 1887. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 


Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third Ctaoet, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





H D. MATHEWS, R. C. BROWN, J. WHARRY., 
Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


179 East Third St.. - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
3t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


FLOWERS. 
2 Flower Seeds, Roses, 
Bedding and House Plants. All the staple va- 


rieties and novelties. The oldest and largest 
e greenhouses in the Northwest. Choicest flow- 
A ers for Parties, Weddings and Funerals. 


MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
} | Catalogue free. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WHERE SNOW DOES ROSES NO HARM.— While 
at the cemetery yesterday, says a January issue 
of the Sumner, Washington, Herald, we observed 
a rosebush towering above fifteen inches of 
snow, on which were two beautiful and fresh- 
looking, bright red roses. It was a novel sight 
and one not often witnessed. 





RELICS OF THE Past.—It is no uncommon 
thing to discover in the woods old Red River 
carts that have been left or lost many years ago, 
long before the country was settled, says the 
Pilot Mound Sentinel. One of these relics of the 
past can be seen on the farm of Mr. Grassick. 
On the farm of Mr. A. Morton, near Birtle, two 
or three of these old carts were discovered ina 
grove with good sized trees growing closely 
around them, and even from between the pros- 
trate wheels. 





A DEAD MAN’S CHECK.—It is not perhaps 
generally known that a dead man’s check is not 
good even though he has money on deposit. J. R. 
Boyd, who has done business for forty years, 
learned it for the first time to-day. The late 
D. A. Hoyt gave hima check Saturday night 
last before he died Sunday morning. To-day it 
was returned from the Merchants Bank, al- 
though Mr. Hoyt had money on deposit. He 
will have to wait the slow process of settlement 
of estates before it will be cashed.—St. Cloud 
Journal Press. 





WHITE SWANS OF IDAHO.—James Wilcher 
has returned from a successful hunt in the Coeur 
d’Alene Mountains. Among the trophies which 
he displayed here last Sunday was a magnifi- 
cent pair of white swans, the largest of which 
measures eight feet and two inches between the 
tips of the wings and nearly six feet from head 
to tip of tail. The bird was white as the driven 
snow and weighed nearly forty pounds. Monday 
Mr. Wilcher took his prize to Spokane, where it 
will be mounted and sent with the Idaho exhibit 
to the World’s Fair. It was pronounced by all 
who saw it as the finest specimen ever secured in 
the Northwest.—Tekoa Globe. 

A TRAIN LOADED WITH SILK.—A special train 
of five baggage cars, carrying twenty tons each 
of Chinese silk, direct from the Orient, and con- 
signed to Chicago and New York merchants, 
passed through St. Paul on last Saturday, via 
Northern Pacificand Wisconsin Central railways. 
This special train runs on passenger schedule 
from the Pacific tothe Atlaniic, and is one of 
many similar shipments made via St. Paul roads. 
The average freight rates were over $1,000 per 
car. The Trade Journal ventures the assertion 
that but very few St. Paul people realize the 
vast amount of goods from China and Japan 
which pass through this city daily for Eastern 
points. St. Paul Jobbers are also heavy import- 
ers and many car loads are consigned here— 
especially teas.—St. Paul Trade Journal. 

*@e 

“Don’t Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your Life Away.” 

Name of little book just received—tells about Noto- 
bac, the wonderful harmless, economical cure for 
chewing-—-smoking—cigarette or snuff habit. You run 
no physical or financial risk, for Notobae is absolutely 
guaranteed to cure or money refunded. Book mailed 
free. THE STERLING REMEDY Co., Box 1080, Indiana 
Mineral Springs, Ind. 
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Telegraph Instruments, 
Wire, Battery, Line Supplies, Tools. 


We are also Manufacturers of Electric Light Apparatus, both Incandescent and Arc. 
Patterson Cabie, and other Electrical Supplies. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 227 to 275 South Clinton St. NEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Greenwich Sts. 


THE PIONEER LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Perret « Electric e Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. Thousands now in Use. 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 


THE ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mass. New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 
F. J. RENZ, Agent, - - 360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 














ESTABLISHED 1876. 


THE SARGENT COMPANY 


FORMERLY Che Congdon Brake Shoe Co. 


IRON & STEEL FOUNDERS 


S59 & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES-STEELCAST | NGS. | 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC C0. 


Nos. 403, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


4, BRAKE SHOES. 
Sag] PARKER & TOPPING, : 


BRAINERD, MINN, 


PARKER & TOPPING, 
ALBINA, ORE, 


American Foundry Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 
AGENTS FOR 


THE SARGENT CO., 


=— 
59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. : 


Liccnsed by THE CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


























General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Uontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore.; Helena, Mont. 


TT ROBERT W. HUNT & th BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Raite ay Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratoric Importera and Manufacturers of 

Ageeme of Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Me stallurgy anso me - ti - 
Principal Office, THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilto n Building, PITTSBURG 0. 328 Ches tnu 

Street, Wctataaees: No. 80 Broadway, NEw York. Blue Process Paper. 

son ae Ww. Ho NT, M./ Am, Svc. . C om M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late G hen, Sup Troy Stppi ant Tron Cc 

Joun J. CONE, Engineer of A.W. F1ero, Ins yg Engin’r; G.W. G. FERRIS, ¢ .; JAMES ( apzonun,O. 

Wa. P.Gronav,C.E.; D. W. Mo hava HER, ©. E. “ko rthwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines 211 & 213 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
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aaron COUNTY | WASH. — ASSOCIATION 


resident, P A Woolley, Woolley, Wash ; Vice President, A E Flagg, Avon, Wash ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
number Jan, 1st, 1893, thirty- 
five; present aggregate daily capacity, 1,500,000. The princip.l mills in the county are represented in the cards below. 


Geo. FE Brand, Mount Vernon, Wash. Nuwber of milla in Skagit County, Jan, Ist, 1891, six; 


‘ RVIS, METCALF & FERRIS, 
f Ww! ee 


— Cais Red Sudo Shingles, 


IN CAR LOT RDERS 
l 


Cap 10.000 per da 


P. Ova r Mount VERNON, WASH 
\\ ON MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
4 Mar i f 
Red Cedar “Shingles. 
Daily capacity. 100,000 


JURLINGTON M'FG CO,, 
) 


NI { ‘ i 
Yanuta ure 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


P.O. addre BURLINGTON, SKAGIT Co., WASH, 


4 D CEDAR SHINGLE CO.,, 


Capacity, 100,000, 


Manufacturers Red Cedar ne 


All) ls of dimenstonsand faney butts made to order 


P.O. address, MOUNT VERNON, SKAGIT Co., WAsu 





_ & HENDERSON, 
) MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 


Beveled Cedar Siding and Clear Cedar Door Stock 
a specialty. 
Will ship mixed cars of shingles and siding. 
Capacity: 40,000 feet lumber daily; 50.000 shingles. 
P.O. address, MT. VERNON, WASH. 


W. FE. Hiagurower, Pres, J. W. Foster, Vice Prest. 
J. E. KuupP, Sec. & Treas. 


YKAGIT VALLEY SHINGLE CO. 
h WOOLLEY, WASIL., 


Manufacturers of t 
Celebrated Gasbinaten Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capacity, 150,000 daily. 
Strictly first-class and of a high grade. 


(KUT RIVER LUMBE f AND SHINGLE (0., 
WOOLLEY, WASBH., 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles, Washington 
Red Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 


Write for quotations, delivered f. o. b. your station. 





ale & MOELLER, 


CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 


\|" VERNON SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, 
l Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. 
Mixed cars of shingles and jumber. 
MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 
Capacity: 200,000 shingles daily, 40,000 lumber daily. 


Capacity: Shingles, 150M; Lumber, 30 M. 


{EDRO LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 
h P. O, address, SEDRO, WASH. 


Manufactur’sof Washington Red Cedar Shingles, 
Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
ane Fir hncnstencdll 


JR AIRIE SHINGLE CO., 


PRAIRIE, WASH., 
On the line of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R. 





Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 70,000. 


oe LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER CO. 
Office: Room 325 Bailey Building, SEATTLE. 
Millat CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT CO 
Manufacturers of 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 





Capacity, 220,000 shingles daily. 


WHATCOM COUNTY \WASH.| SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Banner Shingle County of Washington. Output, Jan. 1, 1891, about 200,000 shingles daily 


000,000, President, Geo 
D, H. DECAN, Manufacturer of 
Cedar Shingles, Whatcom, Wash. 
Cupa ’ 1”) daily Orders promptly attended to 
HENRY & SONS, Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 
LuwMti, Whatcom ¢ Wuasl Daily capacity 40,000 


BELLINGHAM BAY LUMBER & M’F’G CO., 
Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber & Shingles, 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 

Manufacturer of 


W, L. MILLER, 
Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
ty: 50,000 sI es daily, 25.000 lumber daily. 
pti WT aavcon WASH 


€. KS OWEN, Manufacturer oj 


Red Cedar Shingles, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


a CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made from Washington Cedar will last at least 
five times as long as pine shingles. 


They are not only the handsomest shingles made 
but they are 


The Most Economical in the long run. 


If you are going to put upa new building or 
reshingle an old one you can’t afford to use any 
other kind. Write to 


SPARKS & MONAGAHAN 
GETCHELL, WAsH. 


i. Cooper, New Whatcom; 





Manufacturer of 


Pp, H. BLANKENSHIP, 
High Grade Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 


Daily capacity 150,000 shingles and 10.000 ft. of lumber. 
New Wuatcom, WASH. 


HAMILTON & CO., Manufacturers of 

Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 
Daily capacity 80,000. 
PEAVEY & CAMPBELL, 
wholesale dealers in Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


Daily capacity 90,000 shingles and 12,000 ft. lumber. 
Mill and Office, SuMAs City, WASH. 


Manufacturers and 


Bi‘ IWN SHINGLE CO., Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 


Daily capacity 50,000. 


L. D. REYNOLDS, Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Capacity, , 90,000 daily. 


(7 LAYS HARBOR COMMERCIAL ((),, COSMOPOLTS, 


Manufacturers of 
Fir and Spruce Lumber, Lath, etc. 


Wholesale and Retail dealers in General Merchandise, 
Ship Chandlery, ete. 
Owners Commercial Line of Steamers, 
San Francisco Office: 121 MARKET STREET. 





TORFOLK SHINGLE CO., 


a Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 


Mill at HoLEeNs, WASH. 
P. O. address, New WHATCOM, WASH. 


Capacity, 200,000 shingles daily. 





Daily capacity, March 1, 1893, 


Secretary and Treasurer, D. H. DeCan, New Whatcom. 


LOVEALL BROS., Manufacturers and dealers in 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


MOUNT BAKER SHINGLE M’F’G CoO., 


Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LICKING, WASH. 


) PARKER, 








Manufacturer of 
Red Cedar Shingles, 


LAWRENCE, WASH. Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 


4+>$end this Number East.< 


WE DESIRE A PARTNER IN 
the Shingle Business. 


We have a Lumber Mill at Anacortes. Lumber 
capacity daily, 45,000, capable of increase 
to 80,000 daily. 


We have sufficient land to supply the trade for five 
or six years. 

It is our inten‘ion to secure a resident Eastern part- 
ner to dispose of the product of our lumber and 
shingle mills, und invite correspondence, 

We are located so as to affordevery facility for ship- 
ment by rail and water. 

Refer to any bank or mill company on Puget Sound. 


SKAGIT MILL CO., 
ANACORTES, WASH. 


Sam Se 
eg ee a 


——————EE 
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PIERCE COUNTY (WASH.) SHINGLE | LEADING LUMBER AND SHINGLE M'F’GS 
Manufacturers and Dealers. of Centralia, Lewis Co., Wash. 





_ RIVER SHINGLE CO., LUMBER & MANUFACTURING 00, 
INCORPORATED.) 
Pioneer Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 


Manufacturers of 


Fir Lumber, Bridge Timbers, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Car Sills and Siding. 


Kiln Dried Lumber a specialty. 
Write for delivered prices. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


BUCKLEY, WN 
Output, 350,000 daily. 


THEOPHILUS CUSHING, President and Manager. 


“ Manufacturers of C. COPPING. 
W.C. CUSHING, Secretary and Treasurer , : , 


Cedar Shingles. A. E. DEARBORN 
‘ieee SHINGLE CO. 


Daily capacity 9,000 shingles. 





CENTRALIA, WASH. 





A. WARREN, 
CENTRALIA, WASH., 


° Manufacturer of 


Cedar Shingles and Lumber, 


Capacity, 50,000 shingles daily. 
Make a specialty of Long Shingles. 


\ATSON & CO., 


Manufacturers of Cedar Shingles, 





Daily capacity 45,000 shingles. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH 


FOR FINISHING 


Hard Wood Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 


SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
BOSTON, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, 











NEWARK, CHICAGO. 


SY . ya 


‘oin troduce ourGuperice Flower Seeds we 
one dec‘ied tog <y 209,000 packets of 
Tisen Pansy see ithises ason, as We believe it to be 
the best way t>adverti’ oe Tr 6ee:! 

Toevery reader of this paper whose ndsus 1c. (s" ror postal note) the actual cost of packing 
and postage, we will mail our femous collection of Tee rless Pans’es, precisely tho same es we 
have always scld for $1.00, The Peerless Collection consis‘s of 4 packets 13 follows: LLUE PRINCE 
lovely shz ade of porce in blue shading todark purple. Bronze QUEEN, ]=rge fine blos:o~s of 
of a bronze co red -od with mahogany. TIGER, beautifully marked a> vd st striped flowers of 
every conceivablo co!or. OTH GERMAN, extra large pansies, often measuring 3 inches in 

iameter, all colors mixed. 

Oun CATALOGU B &< ntcining thonsands of illustrations, beautiful colored i: and a 25. 
certificate free to ail sending for this collection and mentioning this paper. 


MAY & Co. “2835. ST. PAUL.MINN. 


May & Co., of St. Paul are perfectly reliable.—Ed. 





WISCONSIN 


Red Pressed Brick Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, 
and Common Brick. 


Effect equal to Pressed Brick at half the cost. 
Winnipeg Hotel, Depots at Bozeman and Billings, Mont., 
High Scnooil at Watertown, 8. Dak., Central Market at 
Minneapolis, Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many 


others. 
Address 


Cc. L. BROWN, Agent, 
No 11 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


— = 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 





Nickel Plating 
OUTFITS. 
Polishers’ Supplies. 


HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO., 


35 & 37 8S. Canal Bt., 
CHICAGO 


Send for catalogue. 


WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof ine ae 
ONDS, 


ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS ‘STOCKS, TICKETS, 


PAY CHECKS, 





| and General Stationery. {?* Securities engraved by this 


company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
Livi Drelok, 


Cupola Blocks, Tank Furnace Blocks, Locomotive 
Linings, Stove Linings Vitrified Paving Blocks, etc. 
Imported and Domestic Fire Clays. General Agents for 
Savage Fire Brick Co.; Christy Fire Clay Co.; Smith, 
Porter & Co ,(W. Va); Montezuma Fire Brick 


ibd Dearborn St., Unity Building, CHICAGO 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 FE. 5th st., St. Pau, MINN 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, ete. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 


ee per week, 
2209 10 90U a ie ser 
port 
“old eet P lates r.” Only 
plate rusty and 
_| worn ‘Aniv me Mes orks, spoons, ete; 
N xperi ! 
mach ry. Thick plate at 
a 1 
I 
Piaters ud vr re 
W.. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus... 











j Celebrated Female 
——————— never fail. 
sadies declare {HW Ladies declare them ™m 


safe and sure (after tailing 
pees, and oy royal Pills), particulare4 cents. 
Dr. 8. T. DLX, Bac y, Boston, Mass. 








Dialogues, Speakers. for Schoo. 
ey and Parlor. Catatogue free. 
rani Parl Publisher, Chicago. 








ANSY PILLS! 


— and sure. Send 4c for “WOMAN'S SAFE 





jUARD. Witcox Speciric Co., Phila., Pa. 





ne 


——- 
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yi Nathan Injector — 

iad FOR LOCOMOTIVES. | 





| 
) “Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators | 
Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


a Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


+70 BOWLER 





| 


te Watch 


this space 


next month. 





PAREER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, re sxx tooostve ry tor Tie 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 


Sligo Rolling Mills, PHILLIPS, NIMICK & C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 


“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Tron 





“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron 

“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Tron 

Used by the principal railroads in the United States 

: and warranted unercelled 

Ad CROWN" Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 

Ag of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate und ANGLE IRON. 

Quality our specialty. 
Hlomogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel 


Z Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
= machinery 
—— Send for Price List 


Ho« MeNAIR. Northwestern Agent, 6-328 Endicott Building, St Pau, Minn, 


THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Established 1849. 


Car Wheels and all Kinds of Castings. 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 
FE. J. BARNEY, Prest I. D. PLATT, Vice Prest & Treas 
A.M. KIT! egg z tie rH, See’y DAYTON, > 





THE JANNEY COUPLER 


ih For Freignt Cars, 
i For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 









Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER. 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
ro ‘143 Liberty St., New York. 


Inventor and Manufacturer of 


All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 
THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 
THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 





wn 


RICHARD DUDGEON, 


24 Columbia St.. NEW YORK, Maker and Patentee of 


IMPROVED HYDRAULIC JACKS, 
Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 


Communications by letter will receive prompt atten- 
tion, Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins. 
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J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., 
Reading, Pa., 


KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 


Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 


INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal RECESSED NUT. 
Recessed Nut. 
Represented by 


FRANCIS T. WEST, *° B22ev%. 


PATENT “IDEAL” 





In use on over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S. 








Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JopLinG, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. 


The ODIs STEEL, Co., Limited, 
Manufaoturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Pire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


















\COMOLLV E_| 


MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 
with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





| Freight Coupler. 
Passenger Coupler. 
Continuous Platform. 
Vestibule. 














GOULD 


120 Broadway, Austin St., The Rookery, Commercial Bld’g, 
NEW YORE. BUFFALO. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Chicago Railway Appliance Co. 
The Chicago STEEL Coupler 


W. A. STEVENS, General Agent, 
360 “The Rookery,” ‘ : CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNITED STATES METALLIC PACKING. 


Perfected Packing for Locomotives in use on over 300 roads. 
Saves first cost in less than two years, 


435 North Broad St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Why waste time, money and health with ‘doctors’? wonderful *“curee 
~ alls.’’ specifics, ete.,. when I wiN send FREE the prescription of a 
new and positive remedy for the prompt lasting cure of 


' J Lost onkeat Nightly Emissions, Nervous Weakness in 
Ee old or young men, Varicocele, Impotency, and to enlarge weak, 











\ XY "stunted organs. Cures in Two Weeks. i send this prescrip- 

BEFORE. AFTER. tion Free of charge, and there is ro humbug or advertising catch 
about it. Any good druggistor physiciancan put it up for you, as everything is plain andsimple. All 

1 ask in return is that you will buy asmall quantity of the remedy from me direct or advise your 
friends to do so after you receive the recipe and see that there is no humbug nordeception. But you 

@ can doas you please about this. Correspondence strictly confidential. and ail letters sent in plain 
sealed envelope. Enclose stampif convenient. J. D. HOUSE, BoxA33 , Albion, Mich. 
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CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E, RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates. Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, | 
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Chicago, 


The Only Illustrated Weekly in the World’s 
Fair City. 
One Issue each Month, a World’s Fair Number. 


The Structural Features of the Exposition are elaborately 
illustrated in Nos. lL to4of the Exposition Series 

The Sculptured Features are shown in detail in Ne 

Foreign and State Buildings and Eahibits are illustrated 
in Number 6. 

The Superb Electric Fountain is the principal feature 
illustrated in Number 7, among the many engray 


ings being a tine double paye view from a painting 
by T. Dark Walker. 


The Architecture and Mural Decorations will be show? 
Number 8, with descriptions by Mr. Kurtz 
The Departments according to their officia assification will 
be fully illustrated and deseribed in their order in 
the Monthly Series 
The intermediate weekly issues will picture every 
phase of life at the Exposition, and in addition main 
tain the high standard which THE GRAPHIC has at 
tained as a high illustrated weekly of general scope 
(One Year, $4.00 
SUBSCRIPTION 
{Single Copies, 10 cents 
For the most comprehensive and attractive illus 
trated work on the World’s Fair to date, see the 
EXPOSITION GRAPHIC No. 3. just issued. Ask your 
news dealer for it Price. 50 cents 
Newsdealers and postmasters receive subscription 
or address, 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 
P. blishers, 
Chicago. 





Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Monihin the Year. 

All the Year Around. 
DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE | 
BETW.EEN | 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, ASHLAND 
DULUTH 

And all points in Eastern, Western, Northern and 

Central Wisconsin 


Tourist Route to Yellowstone National Park. | 


Wisconsin Gentral Lines. 


(NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R.CO., LESSEE.) 


The popular Route tothe Delightful Cool Summer 
and Fishing Resorts of | 
| ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN. ~ 

The only line running Pullman Drawing Room 
and Tourist Sleepers from Chicago to Portland, 


Seattle, Tacoma, Alaska, and Pacific Coast pr 
via Wisconsin Central Lines and Northern Pacitie 
Railroad Co 


ynts 


For tickets, sle« ping car reservations, time 
tables and fullinformation, apply to Agents of 
these Lines, or Agents of any Railway in the | 
United States or Canadian Provinces, 


JAS. C. POND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL 








IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

oe Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
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you, but I thought perhaps you might like to make a 
little preparation if you knew.” 


“Thank you, Wiggs, old man, I will; Tl 


vet a double barreled shotgun right away 


Jenkyns 


Mistress—“How is it that I saw a policeman hugging 
ou in the kitchen last night 
Maid I dunno, mum, unless you was peepin’ 


through the keyhole 


Won't you try to love me?” he pleaded 
No, Mr. Adams, I cannot,’ she answered 


ny phys in has advised me not to 


lam not 
very trong, and 


rt myself too muc! 


old maid 
ind ive the following answer An old maid is a 
ol enough to be fooled by 


Aneducator was asked his definition ofan 


ry f vho was fool enough to try her 
Yes, sir said the sailor l have seen a whale that 


suid the dude, “I have seen a 
mall man who could swallow a schooner.” 


I'll bet you don’t know my father’s busi- 


Penelope He i bullin Wall Street 


Callow Heavens! How did you know 


Penelope I suppposed so, because you're his son. 














HEN AND NOW 





1 tell, Mrs 
But w 
l ve l 
1) I Jake 
- slit 
i ive 
ure Ww i 
i! ‘ 
‘ h fun you 
‘ \ 
eut betwee 
he replied the 
ucky 
Kentucky 
rrible slaughter 
i never take 
ir yns, that the 
your wife a sur- 
ught not to tell 


Ilathaway. the difference between martyrs of old and 


it is it 
tuke and irned: but now the steak is brought burned 

Poetical Contributor My new spring poem has 
twenty-eight stanzas, all as good as that one. To 
whom shall I dedicate it Editor To your hus- 
band But he’s dead So much the better. He'll 
be able to stand it.’ 

Not long ago in a Snohomish Sunday school, the 
teacherof the infantclass remarked thatit was wicked 
to swear fain’t wicked for my pa to swear,” cried 

ita brown-eyed tot he has to, tos he drives oxen.” 

Sp Nfoles? il 

Gentlema Why do you stare at me in this man- 
rT 7 

Tramp Excuse me, capting, I was measuring the 
length of your legs with my eye. I thought my legs 
might fit a pair of your pants.” 


Ministerial Friend (on a visit)—‘I wonder what 
makes your mamma so happy today! She is singing 
all over the house.’ 

Little Nell 


papa about when he comes home.” 


I dess she’s thought of somefin’ to scold 


Hlave you ever crossed the ocean?” “No, and I 
don’t think Lever will.” “‘Then you don’t know what 
it is to realize that land is out of sight, turn in what- 
ever direction you may.” “Yes, I do, though. I’ve 


been in a Western boom.—Chicago Inter-Ocean.” 













UTS 


MANZ & Cco., 
Engravers, 
183, 185, 187 Chicago. 


MONROE ST., 

Wood Engraving, for Machinery, etc. 
Zine Etching, from Prints, Pen and Ink Drawings, ete. 
Half-Tone ) Direct reproduction of Photograph, Wash 
Process, | Drawing, ete., etched in copper and zinc, 
Wax Engraving, for Maps, Plats, Script or Diagrams. 
Photo Lithography —Transfers for Lithographers, on 

paper or stone DESIGNING, 


Office Headache. 
Prevents _Fistskes in addition. 
Mistakes in Carrying 










Addition. Forward. 
Botipiiconien. Listing Scattered 
Divisico items to add them, 
’ 60% of time in doing 
wouuwssucs Saves the work. 
Write for And all the time 
Pamphlet looking for errors. 





COMPTOMETER, 





FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO, 





PERMANENTLY 


> URED “4° 


Financial Reference :— 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

We refer you to 

SS 2,500 patients. 


to Operation. No Detention from Business. 


Written guarantee to absolutely Cure all kinds 
of Rupture of either sex without use of knife or 
syringe, no matter of howlong standing. Exami- 
nation Free, (2 ~Send for Circular. 

THE O. E. MILLER CO. 

Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Blidg. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“The Keeley Institute,” 


BUTTE, MONT., 


For the cure of LIQUOR, OPIUM, MORPHINE, 
CHLORAL, COCAINE, CIGARETTE and TOBACCO 
habits and NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Treatment identical with that given at Dwight, Ills. 
t’” Beware of fr: duis nt imitators using the mame of 
Bi-Chloride of Gold!” and similar titles. Many such 
are now operating in the Northwest. For full infor- 
mation call at the Institute or address 


“THE KEELEY INSTITUTE,” 
Alaska and Quartz Sts., Butte, Mont. 


DOGS of Every Description: 


Newfoundlands, Mastiffs, St. Bernards, Greyhounds, 
Bull, Fox, Skye and Scotch Terriers, Collies, Pugs. 
Spaniels. Beagles, Foxhounds, Setters and Pointers, 
also Ferrets, Maltese Cats, pet animals, fancy pigeons. 
poultry. 

Send stamp for price list. Live foxes wanted. 


HERMAN ROESCH, 215 Market St., St. Loutrs. 












St. Paul’s Leading 
Low-Priced Tailors. 











We send me and rules for self-measurement upon 
application. sand save your money. Our $6.00 
Pants beat ALL. 








JOS. SOHLITZ BREWING CoO. 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 


No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now acity full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May '5th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furnituse 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 


In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, . - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business property Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C.: 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, Manufacturers. 

Limited, Financial Agents. Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. Land Company. 
Innes & Richards, Real Estate. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 


BR. D. Kinmond, Real Estate. Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 

















PULLMAN, 


"7 ahtleD ditlons 


Situated in the Center of the Garden Spot of 


THE FAMOUS PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


It is athriving business center of handsome brick blocks, spacious 
and well-stocked stores, beautiful residences, flourishing mills and 
factories, andisthe great educational center of the State of Washington. 


It has the State Agricultural College, 


one of the largest and most important educational institutions in the State. The only military school in Washington, 
and the most beautiful and imposing public school buildings in the State. The city of Pullman is rich in resources, 
rich in good schools and Christian churches, good government and good credit. Its people are bold in enterprise, 
firm in purpose, liberal in supporting all public measures, moral in their lives, and warm in their hospitality. 


THEY WELCOME GOOD PEOPLE FROM EVERY STATE AND FROM EVERY LAND. 
There is no place in any State in the Union that offers a better field for honest endeavor or investment than Pullman. 
IT IS REACHED BY TWO OF THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS, 


the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific, and is growing faster than any city of its size in America. 
PULLMAN IS THE CITY OF FLOWING WELLS, 


it having nine artesian wells throwing their cold, clear streams of sparkling waters high into the air, forming foun- 
tains that for beauty rival the famed founts of Cashmere. 


To one who is familiar with the situation it is no wonder that Pullman is a thriving, growing, rich city. Situated inthe very heart of the great 
Palouse wheat country, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of acres of lands that yield from forty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre;—in a 
country, too, where crops never fail, where wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, all the grasses, fruits and berries thrive as nowhere else in the world, 
its prosperity is only natural. 


Its famous Artesian Waters are the healthiest to be found on the American continent. 


An estimate of the chief products of Whitman County, (of which the city of Pullman is one of the leading business centers) for 1891 places the grain 
product at 13,500,000 bushels, with wheat as chief factor at 10,750,000; barley, 1,250,000; oats, 800,000; flax, 500,000; rye, 200,000. 

The money received for this grain added $10,172,500 to the wealth of the county; for the average price last year was seventy-five cents a bushel for 
wheat; sixty cents for barley; eighty cents for oats; $1 for flax and $1.10 for rye, making $8,062,500 for wheat; barley, $750,000; oats, $640,000; 
flax, $500,000, and rye, $220,000. 

The opportunities for settlement and investfment in the Palouse Country are numerous and the investor or settler finds sure and rich reward for 
all outlay of money or energy. 

Capitalists will find here opportunities for doubling their wealth, while the manufacturer, the farmer, fruit grower, stock raiser and wool 
grower will find chances for advancement on the road to wealth before undreamed of. 


For further particulars call on or correspond with any ot the following reliable firms and business men of Pullman: 


McConnel, Chambers Co., 
Pullman Hardware Co., 


Pullman State Bank, 
Pullman Land and Investment Co., 


W. V. Windus, The Pullman Mercantile Co, 
W. G. Bragg, Thos. W. Savage, 
Thos. Neill, C. O. Morrell, 


M. C. True, Pullman City Council. 
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OKANAGAN FALLS, 


Sb hhoee COLO DLSLA.. 


A Series of Enquiries Satisfactorily Replied to, Showing a New City Possessed of a 
Wonderful Combination of Advantages. 


Since the announcement was made that a new city, bearing the name of Okanagan 
Falls, had started into life, there have been numerous enquiries bearing on the sub- 
ject. It has for some time been a sine gua non, that a city uf importance must spring 
up somewhere in the great ()kanagan Country, which for several years past has been 
attracting the attention of capitalists. Its combination of resources so richly ag- 
gregated, comprising mining, grazing. fruit-growing, etc., must of necessity evolve a 
city in its midst, which will be one of the centres of the Province. This is just as 
certain as the fact that at the terminus of the C. P. R. on the Pacific Coast. there was 
beund to be a sea-port city of importance. The question of location is to be decided 
by the conditions most favorable to urban growth. These conditions. as will be shown 
in answer toscme of the numerous enquiries received, are all comprised in the situa- 
tion of Okanagan Falls. 


WHAT THE NEW CITY IS. 


One question asked is: ‘“‘Where and what is Okanagan Falls?”’ In reply, it is the nu- 
cleus ot a city, the prospects of which are not surpassed by any other on the Pacific 
Coast, situated at the foot of Dog Lake, in the famous Okanagan Valley, B C. Had 
the conditions for a prosperous and populous city been especialiy stipulated and or- 
dered as the work of nature, they could not have combined more favorably to pro- 


duce success. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


The first and most natural question to arise in the mind of any common sense man 
is: “What is there to makea city at Okanagan Falis’’ Ualess such a que*tion is 
fully and fairiy answered. any person endeavoring to place in the market townsite 
property, backed up with glittering promises of a rich return, may fairly be regarded 
with suspicion and distrust. Readers are requested to carefully consider the reasons 
here advanced in support of the strong faith the promoters have in the future of 


Okanagan Falls. 
HERE ARE THE REASONS: 


In the first place, Okanagan Falls is the terminus, and the only possible terminus, of 
the Canadian Pacific and Okanagan Steamboat Line; it is in the line of the only possi- 
ble pass which can be utilized by the Canadian Pacific Railway south of the present 
line, or, ip other words, via the Crow's Nest Pass route tothe Pacific Coast; it is 
the proposed terminus of the Spokane & Northern Railway, and of the Okanagan & 
Osoyoos Railway, to connect with the Great Northern Railway at the boundary. It is 
ne plus ultra a railway and mining centre. 

In the second place, it is the natural outlet for the greatest gold mining region on 
the continent, a country which also possesses immensely rich deposits of silver, lead, 
coal, platinum, iron, etc. 


FACILITIES FOR MANUFAOTURING. 


In the third place, it is being built by the side of a magnificent water fall, which is 
capable of generating a horsepower of between 50,000 and 100,000 at a very low cost, 


sufficient to operate all the mining machinery, reduction works, tramways, saw mills 
and other industries in it, or in the country surrounding it. 

Being easy of access, and having unexcelled transportation facilities in prospect, 
Okanagan Falls will naturally attract all the industries referred to which the country 
wilidemand. In addition to that the country abounds in coal and wood. 


ITIS A STOCK COUNTRY. 


Asa fourth reason, Okanagan Falls is directly in the centre of a great grazing and 
stock region, the finest in British Columbia. It has, therefore, all the possibilities of 
great stock and dairying industries. 


ADAPTED FOR FRUIT RAISING. 


The city is surrounded by many thousands of acres of fruit lands capable of raising 
the finest fruit in the Province, and especially adapted for the cultivation of grapes 
and peaches, almonds, melons, tomatoes, nectarines, apricots, etc., fruits which but 
few other parts of the Province can successfully grow. 


A WHOLESALE.CENTRE. 


It is the natura! distributing point for the whole of the lower (kanagan Valley and 
the famous Kettle River stock country, and wiil consejuentiv become the wholesale 
centre for acountry 150 miles in extent in one directuwwon and between 50 and 100 in 


another. 
SUBSIDIARY ADVANTAGES. 


It has a perfect climate; the most equable, healthfui and delightful to be found in 
America; the scenery is picturesque in the extreme; it 1s in the beart of the greatest 
gam? country in the world; it hus every facility forthe epj »yment of riding, driving, 
fishing boating, bathing, and so forth 

Ina few words, it p>ssesses a combination of advantages almost unique, that will 
prove irresistibie forces inthe bui:iding up of a prosperous city, and but energy and 
enterprise are required to produce a second Denver or a Spokane in a very shurt 
space of time. 

Prices will range 875 to 845) each: terms, one-third cash and balance 6 and 12 
months,with interest at’ percent perannum., 

Prices will be advanced every three months during the first year and only a limited 
number of lots will be put on the market each ume. 

Two ints in each block on Matin Street will be soid on building conditions, with a re 
bate of 50 per cent. for each building costing not less than $800 and erected within six 
months trom date of purcha-e. 

After May Ist. 153 building conditions will be changed as follows: Two lots more in 
each block on Main 8S reet will be sold with a rebate of 5" per cent. for each building 
costing not less than $2000 and erected within four months from date of purchase. 

These conditions will be strictly complied with by ali agents. 


For farther particulars apply to HOLMAN & LCEWEN, General Agents. 


South Addition to 


Head Office, 605 Hastings St. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


HAS LO, 


West Kootenay District, B.C. 


This Addition is situated about one mile from Kaslo, in the center of what experts 
claim to be the richest mineral country on the American continent. 
Lots 25x110 feet in the original townsite are now selling at over $1,000 each. 


Prices in South Addition for lots 25x110 feet have been placed at only 
$25 to $100. Terms: one-third cash, balance in three and six months, 


at 8 per cent interest. 


A large number of lots have already been sold and it is intended to increase prices at an early date. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR PLAN AND PRICE LIST TO 


RAND BROS, Agents, 


100 to 102 Cordova St., Vancouver, B. C. 




















Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS | 
| 
| 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows : 
In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres | 


In North Dakota, - - 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - . - os 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, . - as 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


37, OCO00,0O00 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced Jands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stillalarge amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Culture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R, LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the sompany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 peracre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre. and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at parin payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sirth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and tie Oaiance in five equai annual payments in stock or cash, u ith interest at 7 per cent, 

The price of agricultural jands1n North Dakota west of the Missouri Rive r, ranges chiefly from 83 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1 25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to 85 per acre 
for agricultural land, and f-om $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in W ashington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-tth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual se'tlers can purchase not to exceed 320 ac res of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washingtou and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal anni al payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settie on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to WM, WAUGH, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS } Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDs bow open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government iands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. Tne publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States Jand laws, the terms of sale of railroad jands, rates of fare for scttler*. and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aud the railroad Janis for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agriculturai sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 


pe writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 

to them also. 

WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. = phe are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
L LED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 

and the Norvhern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 








General Emigration Agent, Land Commissioner, 


S&T. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


4 “FREE. 


A fine 14k gold plated watch 
to every reader of this paper. 
Cut this outand send it to us 

with your full name and ad- 
Saf Ss, and we will send you 
one of these elegant richly 
eweled gold finished watches 
express for examination, 
andif you thinkit is equal in 
appearance to any #25.00 gold 
watch, pay our sample price, 
@3.50,anditis yours, We send 
with the watch our guarantee 
it you can return it at any 



















ime within one year if not 
satisfactory, and if you sell 
or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty days only. 


THE NATIONAL M'F’G 


; & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, 
4 CHICACO, ILL. 


to $I 5P ~~ day, at 
atts ‘PLATER 


welry wate! 
ue 








t 
t 
w 
N 
k 
& ager "5.1 Ser f ' 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, O. 





Cure Loca 


WEAK=MAN vireo on 


ill send FREE to any man the prescription of 

: 1ew and positive remedy to enlarge small weak 
rgans, and sure cure for all weakness in young or 

id men. Cures cases of Lost Manhood, Emis- 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease never 
returns. Correspondence private, all letters sent 
in plafn sealedenvelope. Addre 138 Chas. E. Gaus, 
Furniture Dealer, Marshall, Mich. 


l PAGENTS $ = to $5010 $1005, EK. 


Laai sel 
oryorarr ae ofb ate Porn 
the year round “Home” "Fleetrie Motor 
flight machinery. ¢ ay 
‘ no 
ach 





















r No experience needed, To 
how in operation means a sale, Gi are 
( 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


Buys a €65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 


Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
1, adapted t eht and heavy work, 
plete set of the latest improved attachments 
a mochine a years. Bu 
n factory arte 1 agents 
Er TRIAL an! F IEE CATAL. 


: Fh 
"OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT, Chicago, il, 


wk WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
~ > 0 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
“iets 13 pr pal shipped on 40 daya trial ete 

Perfect, rela and finely ishe 


WA Slee 


Pe 





tory pr ces. Write 
OXFORD MFG. "CO., 340 Wabash ‘Ave., “Chicago, ini, 


j Celebrated Female 
— never fail. 
adies {WW Ladies declare them em 


safe. a sure (eter SESS 
Se Pills), particulars 4ce: 
k Bay, Boston, Mass. 





) FISHERMEN'S OPPORTUNITY 
If your local dealer does not keep 


) Paddock’s Angler’s Outfits 


send stamp for catalogue to Pappock 
& Co. 195-197 Halsey St., Newark, N. J 


ANSY PILLS! 


Safe and sure. Send 4c for *‘WOMAN’S SAFE 
GUARD. Wutcox Sprciric Co., Phila., Pa. 


Dialogues, pahere. for Schoo. 
gt and parks Catatogue free, 
. DENISON, P ubiisher, Chicago 


De. Hartman’ 's treatment for Paral- 
Kook free to so afflicted. Address 
PARALYSIS & SURGICAL HOTEL, Columbus, 0. 

















ES our © om PAN ION saves you worry 
bt. Re safe, indestructible,60e. no 
3. yo y c o, 68 sro cadway, N. ¥. City 


— Married: 


ANTED A LADY to do writing for me at her 
own home. GOUD WAGES MADE. Address 
with stamped envelope 
JILLIAN L. DIGBY, South Bend, Ind. 














